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GRAUN’S PASSION MUSIC. 
By Prorgssor E. Prout, Mus.D. 


Some years ago I wrote in these columns two articles on 
Handel’s borrowings from an unpublished ‘‘ Passion” by 
C. H. Graun, and in the course of my remarks I expressed the 
hope that I might some day be able to give our readers some 
description of that beautiful and interesting composition. 
Pressure of other work has till now prevented my carrying 
out my intention, and Graun’s music is so well worthy of 
attention that no apology for the present paper is necessary. 

Carl Heinrich Graun was born in 1701 and died in 1759. 
He was a native of Saxony, and d the earlier years of his 
life in Dresden. He was Capellmeister at Brunswick from 
1725 to 1735, and composed several operas for that city. 
In 1735 he entered the service of the Crown Prince Frederick 
(afterwards Frederick the Great), and the rest of his life was 
+ chiefly in Berlin. He was a voluminous composer. 

. Riemann, in his “ Dictionary of Music,” gives the names of 
thirty-five operas from his pen ; he also wrote many cantatas, 
motetts, etc. But his fame as a composer now rests chiefly 
on his Passion oratorio, “‘ Der Tod Jesu,’’ which is still to be 
heard from time to time in Germany. Another very fine, 
though less-known work, is his “ Te Deum,” written in 1756 
in commemoration of the battle of Prague; the score was 
published in the following year by J. G. Immanuel Breitkopf, 
and is interesting as one of the earliest examples of music 
printed from movable type. In addition to the works already 
mentioned, Graun, during his residence in Brunswick, wrote 
two Passion cantatas, neither of which has ever been pub- 
lished, though movements from both are given by Winterfeld 
in his “ Evangelische Kirchengesinge,” and by Latrobe in 
his ‘‘ Selection of Sacred Music.” It is of the earlier of these 
two Passions that I have now to speak. 

In my previous paper on the work (MonTHLY Musical 
Recorp, May, 1894) I related the curious, almost romantic 
manner in which the score came into my ion, and 
before speaking of its contents it will be well to give some 
description of the volume itself. Its size is a small upright 
folio of 271 pages ; the staves of each page have been ruled by 
hand, as is shown not only by their irregular distances, but 
by the fact that the two sides of the same leaf have often quite 
a different arrangement of them. The paper is thick, but 
rather porous, so that the heads of the notes sometimes show 
through the page, making the correct text a little difficult to 
decipher. The music is clearly and carefully written, except- 
ing that little care has been taken to range the notes of the 
score under one another; but the words are written in a 
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crabbed German hand, extremely hard, and at times impos- 
sible, to read. Fortunately, assistance in this respect is given 
by a printed libretto. The volume is bound in stout boards, 
and on the inner side of the cover is a pocket containing, as 
has just been said, a printed book of the words, thanks to 
which I have been able to verify the text throughout. 

The score has two title-pages. On the first one is the 
following inscription :— 

“* Musikalischer Ausdruck der Verséhnungsleiden Jesu. 
Nach der Komposition des K6nigl. Preuss. Kapellmeister (sic), 
Herrn Graun. In der Petri-Kirche zu Berlin von Buchholtz 
aufgefiihrt im Jahr 1768, am Charfreitage.” * The title of 
the printed libretto is almost identical, but the year of the 
performance is not given; it has been added in red pencil. 
The Buchholtz referred to as having — the performance 
is probably Johann Gottfried Buchholtz of Aschersleben, of 
whom but little is known, = that he resided at Hamburg, 
and was a composer, not only for the harpsichord, but also of 
church music. Whether he conducted, or only organized 
the performance, does not appear. 

The inner title-page of the score is important for the 
identification of the work. it contains merely the 
words, “Die Braunschweigische Passion von: Graun. 
No. 22.” (‘The Brunswick Passion by Graun.: No. 22.’’) 
The number probably indicates that this is the twenty-second 
copy of the score that had been taken since the composition 
of the work some forty years before. I have already said that 
Graun wrote two settings of the Passion during his residence 
in Brunswick: Winterfeld gives two movements from the 
present work as being “ from the older setting.” 

No information is given as to the author of the text. In 
its form it differs somewhat from the settings of the Passion 
by Bach and Handel. In these (excepting in Handel’s 
** Passion of Christ,” in which the text is a metrical treatment 
of the subject by Brockes) the words of the Scriptural narra- 
tive are set to music and interspersed with meditative and 
devotional reflections. In Graun’s work, on the other hand, 
there is no continuous narrative ; but a passage of Scripture 
is occasionally quoted—not always from the Gospels—to 
suggest the train of thought that follows. For example, 
the words of the opening chorus—I give them in 
English—are, “Let us look unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set before Him 
endured the cross and despised the shame.”” In other respects 





* Musical expression of the Atonement-sutferings of Jesus, As com- 

by the Royal Prussian Capelimeister Herr Graun, Produced by 

uchholtz at St. Peter's Church in Berlin in the year 1768 on Good 
Friday, 
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the general form of the work, as regards the musical treat- 
ment, follows nearly the same lines as the other “ Passions ” 
to which I have referred. 

The employment of the Choral as an important feature 
of the Passion music was almost universal in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. We are all familiar with it in 
Bach’s settings ; Winterfeld ore examples of it by Keiser, 
Mattheson, and Handel; and Graun introduces it not only 
in the two Brunswick Passions, but in his “‘ Tod Jesu.” In 
the present work there are eleven instances of it, Of these 
eight are in four-part harmony, the instruments doubtless 
doubling the voices in unison; this is not indicated in the 
score, but may be inferred with certainty. Of the other 
three instances I shall speak when I come to the detailed notice 
of the work. Iwill merely say now that there is an important 
difference between Graun’s treatment of the harmonization 
of these chorals and that of Bach. The latter, with very 
rare exceptions, uses florid harmony, with abundance of 
passing and auxiliary notes, very frequently also with chro- 
matic chords, by means of which he produces many of his 
most striking effects. Graun, on the other hand, employs 
harmony of the utmost possible simplicity ; we find nothing 
but a “ note against note ” counterpoint of the first species ; 
and in the whole of the eight four-part chorals there is not a 
single ing note, excepting where it is in the melody it- 
self aye eS may possibly be that the congrega- 
tion was intended to join in these numbers; but of this 
there is no evidence. One of the chorals—the well-known 
Passion hymn “ O Haupt, voll Blut und Wunden,”—is used 
twice; but the harmonization is identical in both cases. 

The orchestration of the work is rather remarkable, 
considering the time at which it was written. Graun seems 
to have had a fine feeling for tone-colour; there is more 
variety in his scoring than is to be found in much of the music 
of his contemporaries. To this fact both the mt work 
and his great “Te Deum” bear testimony. my of the 
movements of this Passion are accompanied, in the old 
style, either by the basses and organ only, or by strings in 
two, three, or four parts, just as we see them in Handel’s 
scores ; but in other cases a richer instrumentation is found. 
I shall refer to some of the special points of orchestration 
when I come to the analysis of the music ; I will merely say 
now that the wind instruments found in the score are three 
flutes, three oboes, three bassoons, and (in one movement 
only) two horns. In some of the movements the oboes are 
obot d’amore—an oboe in A, in pitch a minor third lower than 
that in ordinary use. This instrument, though never em- 
ployed by Handel, was a great favourite with Bach, in whose 
scores itis often met with. 

One more point remains to be noticed. The work was 
evidently intended to be performed in church, probably at 
some special service. This appears clearly from the fact 
that over the final chorus are written the words, “‘ Folget das 
Gebeth,” 1.¢. “follows the prayer.” But I much doubt 
whether the whole was given at one time. It contains sixty- 
two numbers, many of which are of considerable length ; and, 
as a whole, it would seem too long for any service of ordinary 
length. The score, however, contains no indication of any 
division into parts. But the printed libretto, of which I have 
already spoken, furnishes what appears to me to be at least 
reasonable presumptive evidence that the whole was not 
given at once. It is not in one book, but in two, each of 
which has a separate title. The first part has “ Text zum 
Musikalischen Ausdruck,” etc., as quoted above, with only 
the difference that the date of performance is given as ‘‘ Palm 
Sunday and Good Friday.” The words of this part end with 
the chorus “‘ Christus hat durch sein eigen Blut,” followed by 
the words of two verses of a choral, which is not found at this 
point in the score, but which precedes the final chorus of the 
work. The libretto of the second part is entitled, “‘ Zweiter 
Theil des Textes,” etc., and, like the score itself, gives as the 
date of -performance Good Friday only, no mention being 
made of Palm Sunday. It begins with the same chorus with 


which the first part ended, this chorus being now followed by 





the recitative “‘O Ewigkeit,’’ which is the next number in the 
score, The natural i seems to me to be that, what- 
ever my have been the case at the first production of the 
work in Brunswick, it was divided on its revival at Berlin in 
1768, the first part being given on Palm Sunday, with the 
addition of the choral to make a better close; while the 
second part was given on Good Friday, the final chorus of the 
first part being repeated to avoid commencing with a long 


recitative. 
(To be continued.) 


BERLIOZ IN RUSSIA. 


BY ROSA NEWMARCH. 


THERE is no greater fallacy than that included in the dictum, 
“Genius always comprehends genius.” It would not be 
difficult to cite a multitude of examples in which genius 
has proved absolutely incapable of recognizing its counter- 
part; while the verdict of one man of genius upon another 
has too often been found notoriously wanting in proportion 
and acumen. But it is much truer to affirm that sorrow 
comprehends sorrow. Berlioz, embittered by French levity 
and narrow-mindedness, and Glinka, disheartened by the 
blindness of his countrymen, understood each other as only 
fellow-sufferers can. The first meeting of these composers 
took place at the house of the painter, Horace Vernet, at 
Rome, in 1831. Glinka accompanied the Russian tenor, 
Ivanov, in some of his own songs, and Berlioz was delighted 
with their melodic charm and the novelty of the national 
style. It was his first introduction to musical Russia. 

Ten years later, in 1841, when Berlioz was passing through 
the darkest hour of his life, a light broke suddenly from 
the Far East. From barbarous Russia came the news 
that his “Requiem,” under the direction of Andreas Rom- 
berg, had scored a great success. : 

In 1845, Glinka, disgusted at the indifference of his com- 
patriots towards his operatic masterpiece, “ Rousslan and 
Lioudmilla,” quitted Russia, and went to Paris, where he 
renewed his acquaintance with Berlioz. These two artists, 
alike in their excessive sensibility, in their complete independ- 
ence of thought and indomitable pride, were soon drawn 
together by ties of sympathy and respect. The majority of 
musicians in Paris were, says Glinka, “ indescribably arro- 
gant”’; but Berlioz showed him the greatest courtesy. In 
his correspondence with Prince Koukolnik, Glinka describes 
their mutual relations: “I am revived in body and mind 
by the first rays of spring sunshine. Fortune has led me 
among kind people, and I have found a few sincere and 
genial friends in Paris. The most remarkable meeting is 
undoubtedly with Berlioz. One of my musical aims in 
coming here was to study his works, some of which have 
impressed me profoundly, while others altogether captivate 
me. Circumstances have favoured me. Not only have I 
heard the music of Berlioz, but I have learnt to know the 
composer—in my opinion the first composer of his day ; 
that is to say, in his own line. I am intimate with the man 
himself, who is most eccentric. Here is my opinion of him : 
in the sphere of fantasy, no one has ever approached his 
colossal, and invariably novel, creations. Grandeur of pro- 
portion, polish in detail, logical sequence, quality of harmonic 
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material, and, finally, powerful orchestration—these are 
salient features of his music. In drama, it is always the 
fantastic side which appeals to him; consequently, he is 
unnatural and unreal. . . . I have now in my possession 
several unpublished scores by Berlioz, the study of which 
affords me untold pleasure.” 

This appreciation was mutual. After hearing several 
works by the Russian composer, both at his own “ monster ” 
concert in the circus of the Champs Elysées and at that 
iven by Glinka himself in the “ Salon Herz,” Berlioz wrote : 
“It is not enough to perform your music and to tell others 
that it is fresh, full of vitality, and fascinating in its spirit 
and originality ; I must give myself the pleasure of writing 
a few columns about it.” This letter was followed by his 
admirable appreciation of Glinka in the Journal des Débats. 

Eighteen months passed without any improvement in 
the circumstances of Berlioz. On the contrary, the failure 
of “La Damnation de Faust” brought the climax of his 
ruin and bitterness of heart. At this juncture he thought 
of retrieving his fortunes by a journey to Russia. Glinka 
has the following entry in his “ Journal”: “ Berlioz contem- 
plates a tour to Russia, hoping fora full harvest, not merely 
of ‘applause, but of money. . ' 
have aided the success of this project.” 

It was probably at Glinka’s suggestion that Prince Odoevsky 
prepared the way for Berlioz in a long article in the St. 
Petersburg Viedomosti, where he urges as a special plea 
that Russians owe some return to the French composer for 
his appreciation of Glinka in Paris, where, he adds, “ we are 
regarded as more than half Chinese.” That this article was, 
to a certain extent, inspired by Berlioz himself is evident 
from a letter addressed by him to Prince Odoevsky, the 
original of which is in the Imperial Public Library, St. 
Petersburg, and which has never been published, to my 
knowledge, in Russia or elsewhere. In the course of this 
letter Berlioz says : 

“Here are some items of information for which you 
kindly ask me. . Monsieur Berlioz, who has just 
arrived in St. Petersburg, proposes to give several concerts 
at which long excerpts from his chief works will be per- 
formed, if it is not feasible to give them in their entirety. 
Among the compositions with which he intends to make 
us acquainted will be included his ‘ latest work ’ (“ La Damna- 
tion de Faust’), which evoked such enthusiasm this winter 
in Paris that the composer received an extraordinary ovation, 
in spite of being a Frenchman. Besides this, we shall hear 
the great symphony ‘ Romeo et Juliette’ and the celebrated 
‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ dedicated to the Emperor Nicholas I. 
The symphony ‘Romeo et Juliette’ was dedicated to 
the famous Paganini, after the latter had sent the com- 
poser a letter containing 25,000 francs, as his subscription 
to the concert at which he heard the ‘ Symphonie Fantastique ’ 
for the first time.” It is strange to find Berlioz speaking 
thus of the enthusiastic reception accorded to ‘‘ La Damnation 
de Faust,” when we remember the bitter words in which 
he records its failure, and his resolve “ never again to risk 
twenty francs on the love of a Parisian audience for my 
music.” But apart from the unpleasant necessity of “ writing 
himself up” for the Russian press, thero was some excuse 
for what, at first sight, appears like a deliberate violation 
of the truth. At every period of his life Berlioz was sincerely 
appreciated by a small circle, which included Liszt, Glinka, 
Heine, and Georges Sand. Perhaps he thought, not un- 
reasonably, that he had a right to boast of the enthusiasm 
of such a band of choice spirits. 

Berlioz was very well satisfied with the result of his 
journey to Russia. Writing to Humbert in November, 1847, 
he says: ‘‘ My reception was quite imperial. Great success, 
large receipts, splendid performances, etc. etc.” It seems 
&@ curious irony of fate that, while the indifference of the 
Russian public had driven Glinka to languish in Paris, it 
was now laying itself out to offer a cordial welcome to this 
victim of French prejudice and persiflage. It is interesting 
to see how far, in the absence of the one man capable of 
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understanding the true meaning and vital force of Berlioz’s 
music, Russian society was able to assimilate this new 
experience. 

Two Counts (the Wielgorskys), one Prince (Odoe " 
and one General (Lvov), set the tone and eae pom Le 
of fashionable opinion in Petersburg at this time. This 
“high little world” was as sympathetic and hospitable to Berlioz, 
as it had been five years earlier to Liszt. But, surrounded 
as these people were by Italian influences, it is doubtful if 
they really enjoyed the music of this new and revolutionary 
genius. We find Berlioz spoken of as a “ colossal mind” 
who had introduced “ new elements ” into the art of music ; 
but he did not alter by a hair’s breadth the tastes of a public 
who continued to cling persistently to the “old elements ” 
long after his visit to Russia. Stassov, then as now the 
representative of advanced thought and culture, has re- 
corded his impressions in an article which ap in the 
Otechestvennya Zapiski at the time of the Berlioz Concerts. 
It reflects the tumult of contradictory feeling awakened by 
this new departure in art, even in those best prepared to 
accept it. He says: 

“ Although I cannot see in Berlioz a musical Byron, as 
some of his adherents call him, yet after his concerts I feel 
shaken, and am conscious that all the highest forces of my 
being have been stirred. I feel that I have been in the 
presence of pomening. gn although this greatness is hard 
to define. . . . o can deny that Berlioz possesses 
poetic feeling, the poetic nature? But all musical form 
seems to slip through his fingers. While remaining true 
to himself, he leaves us with an insatiable thirst and un- 
satisfied desires. Yet he wakes in me the realization of the 
vast and never-ending resources of music. Apparently the 
future development of this man will be infinite.” 

Thus ‘Berlioz came and went, as Liszt and Schumann 
had done before him, rippling the surface of Russian society 
and stirring one or two great intellects, but leaving musical 
taste practically as he found it. But although no imme- 
diate results are apparent, his influence, like that of his 
predecessors, was to be deeply felt a few years later, when 
the new Russian school, sharing Glinka’s enthusiasm for 
Berlioz, turned to him as to a great regenerative force. 
The practical outcome of this influence is a subject I hope 
to treat in some future article. 

On his way back from the North, Berlioz gave a concert 
in Riga. In his Autobiography he speaks of this as a sudden 
freak on his part. He had an audience of thirty-two ladies 
and seven gentlemen, and his profits amounted to twelve 
francs. A letter to Count Wielgorsky, dated May, 1847, 
makes some reference to this curious experience. The 
letter is not included in the Autobiography of Berlioz, nor 
yet in the “Life and Letters” (Remington & Co., 2 vols.). 
I close my account of the composer's first visit to Russia 
with the following extracts from it, for which I am indebted 
to M. Vladimir Stassov :— 

“The public (at Riga) was as enthusiastic as it was 
small. At present there are 1,100 ships in the harbour, 
and the entire male population is engaged from eight in 
the morning until eleven at night in selling or buying victuals. 
Consequently, my audience consisted chiefly of ladies, with 
very few attendant cavaliers. But I do not regret either 
the fatigue or loss of time occasioned by this concert, after 
the hearty demonstration accorded to me by the cu-chestra 
who were quite strangers to me, but whom I now reckon 
among my friends.” 

Speaking cf the performance of Baumeister in “‘ Hamlet,” 
which he had the good fortune to see in Riga, Berlioz con- 
tinues: “ Oh, were I very rich, to what performances would 
I treat myself and my friends! And how I would slam the 
door in the faces of those outsiders whom God has sent into 
the world to humiliate artists and clip the pinions of their 
ambition! Fortunately, He also sends on earth a few great 
minds, with helpful and compassionate hearts, to sustain the 
courage of these artists when they fall, crushed beneath 
this rabble of crétins.” 
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SIR GEORGE GROVE. 


THoucH not a professional musician, there was no one so 
well known to lovers of music during the second half of the 
nineteenth century as the late Sir George Grove. Owing, 
indeed, to the diverse subjects—scientific, literary, and social 
—which engaged his attention during a long and active 
career, his circle of friends and acquaintances also outside 
the musical world was very wide. He was always engaged 
in some good work or other. The remarkably interesting 
memoir of him by Charles L. Graves will therefore be most 
welcome.* Grove was born at Clapham in 1820, and at a 
oR Common school he struck up friendship, which lasted 
his lifetime, with George Granville Bradley, afterwards Dean 
of Westminster, and these two died within a year or two of 
each other. He was first drawn to music by hearing his 
mother play portions of the “ Messiah,” and at an early age 
we read of him requesting the organist of Clapham Parish 
Church to play a Bach fugue “next Sunday.” And while 
yet in his teens he and his sister used to walk from Clapham 
to Exeter Hall to hear the oratorios at the Sacred Harmonic, 
and also walk back home, where they found the house-key 
under the gate and supper left out for them. In 1839 he went 
to Glasgow as civil engineer, and of his ability proof is afforded 
by the fact that two years later he was — resident 
engineer at Morant Point, Jamaica, during the erection of the 
lighthouse there by Alexander Gordon, and afterwards in a 
similar capacity at Gibb’s Hill, Bermuda. In 1850 he became 
joint secretary with Mr. Scott Russell of the Society of Arts, 
but the great event which ultimately led to what may. be 
termed his musical career was his appointment as secretary 
to the Crystal Palace in 1852. In 1853 we find him writing 
to Carlyle concerning Bach’s visit to Potsdam, and in his 
reply ‘the author refers to a statement in Rodenbeck’s 
book to the effect that Bach tried the pianos at Potsdam on 
the evening of April 7th, 1747; yet, curiously, there is no 
mention of this interesting fact in the “ Life of Frederick the 
Great.” In 1854 Dr. (then plain Mr.) August Manns be- 
came sub-conductor, and in the following year full conductor 
to the Crystal Palace ; and thus the two men met who together 
established the fame of the Crystal Palace concerts, and who— 
the one by writing those analyses, bearing the well-known 
signature ‘‘G,” of the symphonies of the great masters, the 
other by conducting—maintained it directly or indirectly for 
upwards of forty years. 

The great event of 1867 was Grove’s visit with Sullivan to 
Vienna, when among other Schubert treasures were found 
the missing numbers of the Rosamunde music and the un- 
finished symphony. In 1868 he is at Rome paying a visit to 
Liszt at Santa Francesca Romana, and ventures to ask him 
to play. The Abbé replied, “ Croyez-moi, monsieur, je ne 
prétends pas jouer beaucoup le piano” ; but after gratifying 
the wish by playing two numbers of the Soirées de Vienne, 
Grove soon discovered that the pianist spoke too modestly 
of himself. In December, 1873, was laid the foundation- 
stone of the National Training School of Music, the fore- 
runner of the Royal College, of which Grove became the first 
director—a post which he held for ten years, and only resigned 
because he felt his powers deteriorating so fast, as he wrote in 
despondency to his brother Edmund. 

In 1874 was issued the prospectus of the “ Dictionary of 
Masic and Musicians,” originally intended to be completed in 
two volumes of not more than 600 pages each, but which 
grew to more than double the size. And Grove’s acquaint- 
anceship with Thayer and with the Mendelssohn family 
was of immense service in preparing the characteristic 
articles ‘‘ Beethoven” and “Mendelssohn.” So also for 


» “Schubert ” he consulted special authorities, and while pre- 


paring the last, travelled twice expressly to Vienna to collect 
information. 

Some fragmentary notes of a conversation with Rubin- 
stein in 1876 are worth quoting. Here is one which, as 





* “Life and Letters of Sir George Grove, C.B.” by Charles L. Graves. 
(Macmillan & Co, 1903.) 





the author of the Life remarks, foreshadows the brochure 
of Rubinsteint : 
“ Bach very much first. 
Then Beethoven. 
Schubert. 
Chopin. 
And then one of our (composers) Glinka.” 

And this, though funnily expressed, has a deep meaning : 
“Haydn is not in my line. I do not like a man to have made 
a symphony every Sunday for his patron’s dinner and a 
quartet for the evening. No doubt he was very great, but 
he is not in my line.” 

Grove was not a whole-hearted admirer of Wagner, though 
he “sympathized with him entirely in the matter of dogs.” He: 
met him twice at Mr. Dannreuther’s residence, Orme Square ; 
also at the Atheneum Club; and tried, but in vain, to 
“draw ” the master on Brahms. Later on he seems thoroughly 
to have realized the importance of Wagner’s art work, for in 
a letter of 1887 he says: ‘‘ Whatever Wagner's faults, that. 
he has made a revolution in the form and structure of opera 
is admitted by nine-tenths of the musical world.” 

Grove’s last important contribution to musical literature: 
was his “ Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies.” On De- 
cember 31st, 1893, he wrote to his brother : 

“Tf I go on overworking I shall some day have a stroke 
which will wind me up Sy gard and prevent my doing the 
book on Beethoven, which I wished to do before I die.’ 

But life and sufficient strength were granted to him to 
complete the book, which appeared in 1896. His old friend 
Thayer, the biographer of Beethoven, too ill to write himself, 
dictated “a touching message of congratulation on the com- 
ear of Grove’s ‘ noble work,’ ” and, of course, many other 

iends and admirers did likewise. In March, 1897, he heard 
Strauss’s “ Also sprach Zarathustra,” which in a letter he 
terms “ absurd farrago”’; and a few months later he hears. 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathetic”? symphony, but finds that the 
composer “goes in far too much for emotion.” The last 
concerts he attended, so far as his bi pher can make out, 
were those at the Crystal Palace in the spring of 1899, when 
Dohninyi and Joachim appeared on successive Saturdays. 
He peacefully breathed his last on May 28th, 1900. Before 
ending this brief outline of a fascinating book, which will be 
widely read, Grove’s words in an address to the College pupils 
may be quoted: “I have lived,” he says, “a long life 
of action, of energy, of enthusiasm.” It was, indeed, his 
enthusiasm which gave such glow to his conversation and to 
his writing. Also Dr. Furnivall, in his recollections of the 


man: “ During my seventy-five years of life ’'ve never come 
across a happier natured, cheerier souled fellow than George 
Grove. Blessings on hismemory!” All who knew him must. 


feel that these words are literally true. 








ALFRED JAMES HIPKINS. 


THE musician whose name stands above was an expert: 
performer not only on the clavichord and harpsichord, but 
also on the pianoforte. Only last year at a gathering at 
Messrs. Broadwood’s he played on all three instruments—Bach 
and other eighteenth century composers on the former, and 
Chopin on the pianoforte. He entered the firm of Broadwood 
at the age of fourteen, and therefore was connected with it for 
the long space of sixty-three years. But it was not by his 
executive powers that he won fame. This was acquired by 
his intimate knowledge of old keyed instruments and of the 
pianoforte ; on such subjects he was, in fact, an authority. 
He furnished the Guide to the loan collection and list of 
musical instruments for the International Inventions Exhi- 
bition of 1885, and he published in 1888 the magnificent 
volume entitled ‘‘ Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare, and 
Unique.” His article on the pianoforte in Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians”’ is of t value, and another work, 
the primer, ‘‘ Description and History of the Pianoforte and 
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of the Older Keyboard Instruments,” published in 1896, 
deserves special mention. Mr. Hipkins was a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries and a member of the council and 
honorary curator of the Royal College of Music. He read 
papers before the Royal Society and the Musical Association 
and the Society of Arts. He was also a contributor to the 
“* Encyclopedia Britannica.” He was, in fact, a man who 
led not only a long, but an industrious and a useful life. We 
may add that while yet in his teens he became assistant 
organist at St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, and that he 
ave pianoforte recitals at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
e was born at Westminster in 1826. 


cA, de 
(A Tribute.) 


Tue death, on June 3rd, of Mr. Alfred James Hipkins, will 
be, in no mere conventional phraseology, ‘‘ widely lamented.” 
His profound knowledge and research in the domain of musical 
science gained for him a position and reputation almost 
unique, and he was the acknowledged authority on all matters 
connected with the history of musical instruments (particu- 
larly those of the keyboard class). 

But to other pens may be left the highly interesting task 
of portraying his life from its public and scientific point of 
view; it is with a nearer and more intimate side of his 
character that the present sketch (slight and imperfect as it 
must necessarily be) deals. 

Much as he will be missed and mourned by those who 
appréciated his knowledge and the valuable services he has 
rendered in all matters connected with musical science, yet 
I venture to think that it was in the sphere of his private 
life that he shone most. Those who have had the privilege 
of knowing him ‘“‘ behind the scenes,” and of seeing him when, 
the shackles of business laid aside, he unbent in the circle 
of his own home and among the many who sought him out 
there, will understand what I mean in saying this. 

In the retirement of his own simple and unostentatious 
home, which seemed so thoroughly a part of himself, and 
where every picture, every ornament, had a special history 
of its own that gave it an added interest, it was his custom 
to receive weekly, on Sunday afternoons, any friends who 
cared to seek him out. Let them go as often as they would, 
they were always sure of the same never-failing welcome, 
and it is not too much to say that there was hardly a man or 
woman of note (and especially in the musical profession) who 
did not sooner or later wend his or her way there. It was 
so easy to go, and so hard to come away, that, had not the 
dictates of politeness and a regard for his personal fatigue 
prevented, the two hours would have been extended into 
four, or the four stretched into six ! 

Singularly modest and reticent in regard to his own achieve- 
ments, it was to other lips that one owed an occasional reference 
to his early struggles and the way in which he had met them. 
Launched into the world at an age when most boys are still 
under the parental wing, and furnished with a very slender 
education as his stock-in-trade, he started, if I mistake not, 
on one of the lowest rungs of the ladder of progress in Messrs. 
Broadwood’s pianoforte factory—that of a tuner. How he 
found time to educate himself in all those necessary studies 
which the exigencies of his early youth had denied him ; how, 
to these, he managed, little by little, to add a thorough know- 
ledge of French and German (and, I believe, also Italian), 
much of this after his marriage, and in the watches of the 
night over a sick bed—reads almost like a romance ; but it is 
the romance of true genius—the genius of hard work, which 
knows no obstacle in the attainment of its high aims. Nor, 
with the traditional ‘‘ three-score years and ten” had he 
finished yet, for in his last years he had even embarked on a 
study of Spanish (though he himself would have been the 
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last to mention this, and it was only owing to a chance remark . 


that the fact came to my knowledge). 

One of the hardest-working of men, he yet found time to 
lend a willing ear and a helping hand to anybody who needed 
them, and no one knows better than the present writer what 
a spendthrift he could be in these respects when the interests 
of others required it. No trouble was too great, and nothing 
was ever shirked or postponed; he gave the whole benefit 
of his valuable time and judgment to the question at issue, 
as though he really had nothing else to do. 

In the course of his long life he had had, as may be ima- 
gined, experiences of people of all types and kinds—good, 
bad, and indifferent. He told me once that he never inquired 
into people’s private life or what did not come under his own 
ken ; he took them as he found them; but it is safe to say 
that he did not leave them so, for few who came into personal 
contact with him can have gone away from his presence 
without feeling the better for it. 

His charity was Christlike, and “‘ thought no evil.” On 
one occasion a man who had received much kindness from 
him had proved ungrateful and disagreeable. Mr. Hipkins 
felt it much, but he said, ‘‘ It will make no difference. I shall 
go on helping him just the same.” He “‘ judged no man” ; 
he simply drew out of them, by his own transparent goodness 
whatever there was of good in them. All resentment, envy, 
jealousy, everything that was petty and mean, sank into 
nothingness in the light of those steadfast blue eyes, whose 
kindly glance how many are to-day regretting! Not that 
there was any lack of spirit, or anything namby-pamby in 
his character; on the contrary, the funniest jokes, the 
heartiest laughter, and the best stories went the round of 
the party assembled at that cosy tea-table in the Kensington 
home; but the jokes were good-natured, and the stories did 
not leave a sting. 

The Sundays were all different one from another; some- 
times the tea-table was quite crowded by a succession of 
visitors ; on other days hardly anyone was there, and I recall 
one never-to-be-forgotten occasion when I was the only 
guest, and when, in consequence, the conversation took a 
more intimate and confidential character than could usually 
be the case. He and his had that kindly tact and grace that 
is no respecter of persons, but which drew all people together + 
and many, who would have been as lions and bears towards 
each other elsewhere, met friendlily and even cordially within 
that charmed circle. 

Now and then, at rare intervals, we would adjourn to the 
room at the top of the house, where reposed his most priceless 
treasures—the old instruments. I recall one of these occa- 
sions, when we were sitting round the room, our host or a 
favourite pianist of his at the harpsichord ; the walls are hung 
with curios, or covered with the paintings of the artist of 
the family ; thrown into relief against these is the picturesque 
profile of a talented young literata, the daughter of one of 
the first artists of the day, and the rest of the party are grouped 
around. The lights and the fire shine upon them, and the 
spirit of the Old Masters rises up before eyes and ears as we 
behold that scene again in memory, and hear once more those 
delicate fingers drawing forth magic sounds from the old 
instruments of a bygone generation. But even as we look 
and listen, the brightness grows dim, the beautiful sounds 
are hushed, for Death has laid his finger on that home, and 


its light is gone out. Constance Bacus. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS IN PARIS. 


BeEruioz’s “ DaMNATION DE Faust” ON THE Paris StageE— 
An InTERESTING ConcERT—THE ReEpRISE oF “ HENRY 
VIII.” or Sarvt-Satns—Tue Frencu Op4a Comique 
REVIVED. 


In my letter last February, speaking of Schumann’s “ Man- 
fred,” given in Paris at that time as an opera, I expressed my 
deep disapproval of that profanation, which proved fatal to 
the celebrated work. Such purely material speculations are 
intended to attract the mass of the people, which runs after 
every eccentric novelty to amuse itself, without any 
artistic consideration. Managers are generally men of busi- 
ness, and art is for them only a means to an end. 

In the afore-mentioned letter I spoke incidentally of the 
“Damnation de Faust’ of Berlioz, which had just been 
put on the stage at Monte Carlo. My objections referring 
to this experiment were then only based upon general artistic 
and esthetic principles; but having now heard it in Paris, 
my critical observations have turned into fixed convictions. 

The clever manager of the Monte Carlo theatre, M. Raoul 
Gunsbourg, who has adapted the Goethe-Berlioz legend for 
the stage, has undoubtedly shown an extraordinary skill in 
his attempt. In any case his speculation has had a splendid 
material success both at Monte Carlo and in Paris. Just at 
the actual moment of great evolution in musical style, creating 
a regular anarchy of public taste, the presentation of a 
celebrated work under a form absolutely differing from the 
original one, and not at all contemplated by the composer, is a 
great injury perpetrated against the art in general and the 
special artist in particular. The “ Damnation de Faust,” 
as conceived by the composer, represents a series of 
tableaux inspired by the “Faust” of Goethe, formerly 
translated into French by M. Gérard de Nerval. Berlioz 
began by composing some single episodes of it, but his natural 
tendency towards mysticism and the supernatural holding him 
fast to the subject, he gradually enlarged the episodes into 
scenes, connecting them one with the other. So the original 
collection of separate pieces became a single score, the unity 
of which, however, remained quite illusory. Berlioz himself 
confessed as much in his “‘ Mémoires,” saying that “ he worked 
without initial plan, and according to his impressions and 
fancies of the moment.” The French text to these scenes 
was written partly by M. A. Gandonniére, partly by Berlioz 
himself. 

M. Gunsbourg put his hand resolutely to the arduous 
work, transformed the recited legend into a real scenic action, 
and divided the four parts of Berlioz’s score into five acts and 
ten tableaux, as follow: 1, “La gloire”; 2, “La foi”; 
3, “‘ Le jeu, la boisson ” ; 4, ‘‘ L’amour paien ” ; 5, “ L’amour 
chaste’; 6, “‘ L’abandon”’; 7, “ La nature”; 8, “ La course 
& Pabime”; 9, “ Damnation”; 10, ‘“‘ Rédemption.” 

The task, however, to give the appearance of an action 
embodying the different personages to illustrate the music, 
was a very difficult one, owing to scenic prestige which dims 
nearly every single musical transcendental effect as conceived 
by the composer. The attempt to make exterior movements 
keep time with the musical phrases and to have recourse to 
pantomime to fill up the vacuum of the fiction is a great 
artistic sin. 

The many tableaux of the first part have been compressed 
into one single scene, which, in fact, can merely give an 
approximative, indeterminate idea of them, and that for 
people already acquainted with the work. The different 
musical episodes of the first part cannot be evoked in their 
extensive original inspiration by means of gesticulations. 
The love scenes between Faust and Margaret are not of scenic 
character. The interlude, the “‘ Menuet des follets,” which 
in the concert-room has a fascinating musical importance, is 
degraded to the accompaniment of an odd pantomime, in- 
tended to realize the vague poetical wandering of Berlioz’s 
imagination. “La course 4 l’abime ” loses its magic effect of 
progression, so inherent to the wonderful musical structure of 
this number, by presenting at once to the public the end- 
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int of the supernatural fiction. Even the scene on the 
Elbe and Faust’s dream, with the aérial dance of sylphs, 
attracts the whole attention of the audience to the beautiful 
stage effects to the detriment of the transcendental musical 
conception. 

The only satisfactory moment of the legend as opera is 
the realistic tableau of the “ Taverne d’Auerbach,” to which 
M. Renaud, singing and acting as Mephistopheles, gives a 
real dramatic life. J’ 

In one word, on hearing that work in the concert-room 
and on the stage, the psychologic effect it produces in the 
first instance is an increasing interest up to the end, whilst as 
an opera the interest abates from one tableau to the other, 
becoming quite extinct at the finish. 

The first performance of it took place on Thursday, May 
7th, at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre. The execution could 
not be entrusted to better hands. Mme. Calvé, although the 
part of Margaret is the least efficient of all, made the best of 
the indifferent ballade of the “‘ Roi de Thulé” and of the 
pathetic air ‘‘ D’amour l’ardente flamme.” M. Alvarez sang 
splendidly the beautiful ‘Invocation 4 la Nature.” M. 
Renaud’s histrionic creation of Mephistopheles was wonderful, 
and he sang his part in magnificent style. Even M. Chalmin 
knew how to make important the small réle of Brander. 
The chorus from Monte Carlo was first-rate. M. Colonne 
who has done more than any musician bed orm the memory 
of Berlioz, having produced over a hun times the “*‘ Dam- 
nation de Faust” at his Concerts du Chitelet, was the right 
man to direct the work. 

Of course. the theatre has been overcrowded every night 
since the first performance, and the extraordinary mise-en- 
scéne has elicited great enthusiasm. The vocal parts have 
been sung alternately by four sopranos three tenors, and 
two baritones. , 

So much for the material success of the enterprise. With 
regard to the artistic sacrilege against Berlioz and his work, 
the best musical critics of Paris have condemned the attempt. 

The whole of the company engaged by M. Gunsbourg were 
to start on May 29th to give some performances of the 
* Damnation de Faust” and “‘ Carmen” in Berlin. Alvarez, 
however, was taken suddenly ill. The new day of departure has 
not yet been settled. 

On Wednesday, May 13th, the Société des Grandes 
Auditions de France, aided by the orchestra and chorus of 
M. Chevillard, under his direction, gave an interesting concert 
at the Salle Saint-Didié. The programme included the 
symphony, “Sur un air montagnard francais,” by M. d’Indy, 
the overture from “Tasso,” the new opera of M. Eugéne 
d’Harcourt, given last autumn for the first time at Monte 
Carlo, and a suite called ‘“‘ Echoes de l’Orient Judaique,” a 
remarkable work, and not sufficiently knewn, by the late 
Prince Edmond de Polignac. This suite contains three 
important parts: ‘“‘Le Christ & Gethsémanie,” a mystic, 
mysterious nocturnal fantasy; “La Ruine du Temple 
prédite,” a dramatic and extremely effective number, in 
which, after the falling down of the Temple, from amidst the 
clear sounding of the sacred bells emerges the Ambrosian 
hymn, “Au ciel déji, voici luire le jour!” The third 
number, entitled ‘‘ Le Christ devant Pilate,” is a bold page, 
in which uproar, shrieks, and boisterousness are worked up 
to a furious climax, ending with a triumphant choral. 

The music of this third part is certainly too violent at 
times, and exceeds, perhaps, proper boundaries; but it cannot 
be denied that it shows a peculiar originality, and is full of 
moving, elevated visions. The “Tasso” overture by M. 
d’Harcourt is a correct composition, without indicating any 
exceptional gift. 

The first part of M. d’Indy’s symphony is the best, and 
the finale the most lively. But it is a pity that this eminent 
composer, instead of being himself, prefers to follow the 
revolutionary path of Wagner, overcharging the instru- 


mentation, and, we may say, expressly avoiding clearness 
in modulation and harmony, so indispensable if music is to 
be understood by the public. 
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The revival at the Grand Opéra of Saint-Saéns’s “ Henry 
VIIL.,” a serious and important work, redounds to the credit 
of M. Gailhard. It was first presented to the public in 1883 
with a wonderful cast. The present vocal ensemble, not to 
be compared with the original one, is still sufficiently good. 
Mdlle. Breval, as the Queen, sings and acts with much poetry 
the part of Catherine d’Aragon. Mme. Héglon, on the 
contrary, has made a too bold, almost impudent, personage of 
Anna Boleyn, while M. Delmas, as Henry VIII., is too heavy 
as singer and actor. 

The score of “ Henry VIII.” can really be called a classic 
one. Everything required of a serious composition is to be 
found within it—richness of melody, great rhythmical 
variety, dramatic power and grace and elegance. And yet 
the dramatic ensemble of the work does not satisfy as it ought 
to do. 

In fact, when the work was originally produced, — 
critics reproached Saint-Saéns for having written a wor! 
lacking sincerity. I do not believe him capable of a deliberate 
attempt to please at the same time the old and the new 
apostles of musical standard, and in so doing to make 
concession to public taste. No; Saint-Saéns has never 
made any concession in art. I have known him for nearly 
fifty years, and I proclaim him the most independent of art- 
workers. The airs, duets, quartets, and ensembles, where 
the dramatic situation required them, were logically adopted 
and com by him; in other situations he wrote recita- 
tives and musical dialogues @ la Wagner, animating them with 
symphonic eloquence. No; the two styles—the old repre- 
sented by airs, duos, etc., in a determined form, and the 
formless new one—result only from the libretto. However, this 
dualism really exists in the poem and the score of “ Henry 
VIII.,” and that is the reason why, although greatly appre- 
ciated and applauded every night, it fails to excite great 
enthusiasm. According to the impression I already felt in 
1883 and the one I feel now, I come to the conclusion that 
there are too many philosophical episodes and discursions in 
that drama, which are neither sufficiently abstract nor realistic 
enough to be expressed by music. In spite of all that, 
“Henry VIII.” is an extremely interesting work, and it 
contains a profusion of grandiose pages. 

The symptoms of musical evolution to which I alluded 
in my last letter are daily increasing in number and im- 
portance. The public and some composers are weary of 
fables, symbols, and dark mystic stories, seasoned with 
musical combinations incomprehensible for everyone who is 
not thoroughly a musician. M. Carré has really rendered 
immense service to the art by his admirable eclecticism in 
producing during the present season a quantity of new works, 
nearly all of the same kind—that is to say, impregnated, 
more or less, with the modern philosophic musical abstrac- 
tions and complications. The last novelty produced at his 
theatre on Friday, June 9th, is a restoration of the eminent 
French national genre. “ La Petite Maison,” an authentic 
opéra comique in three acts, by MM. A. Bisson and Georges 
Docquois, music by William Chaumet, is a charming work, 
in which the old system of the dialogue replaces the modern 
recitatives, to the great joy of the enraptured audience. 

It is a charming, simple, familiar, and exceedingly amusing 
libretto, and the music of M. Chaumet is as simple and natural 
as the scenario itself. The music is well scored, lively, grace- 
fully written, and always quite in keeping with the situation. 
Originality is certainly not to be met with throughout the 
score, but this deficiency is replaced by sufficient emotion as well 
as by facility in expressing cheerful buffoonery, never turning 
to triviality. Mme. Carré is perfect as Mme. Pichon, and 
Mdlle. Mastio realizes a charming Florence, whilst Mdlle. 
Tiphaine is a lovely soubrette. Fugére, as Pichon, adds a 
new laurel to his artistic glory, and with MM. Clément and 
Delvoye excellent in their small parts, with a capital mise-en- 
scene, and a brilliant orchestral playing, the “‘ Petite Maison ” 
will certainly bring forth larger receipts than a ‘“ Grand 
Palais.” M. Carré can be proud of his work during the 
season now ending. 8. D. C. Marcuest. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


HaNnDEL’s opera ‘‘ Ottone’’ was produced in 1723 with the 
famous singer Cuzzoni, whom the composer at the first re- 
hearsal threatened to throw out of window because she flatly 
refused to sing the lovely aria, ‘“‘ Falsa immagine.” But it 
was not the only lovely number, for, to quote Rockstro, the 
work ‘‘ contains a greater number of strikingly beautiful 
songs than almost any other opera of the period, not exceptin 

even ‘ Rinaldo.’” One of these ‘“‘ strikingly beautiful’ 

songs is ‘‘ Vinto é |’ Amor,” for soprano, and this we have 
chosen for Our Music Pages this month. It is No. 43 of 
the select on from the oratorios and operas of Handel, 
edited by H. Heale. And it is not only beautiful, but it is 
grateful to the singer. In some of Handel’s songs the phrase- 
ology appears old-fashioned ; here the freshness and beauty 
of the music quite cover anything that may be old either in 
form or contents. 
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Valse Arabesque for Pianoforte, by Horace Barton. London : 
Augener & Co. 

A BRIGHT, piquant introduction augurs well for what is to 
follow. The Valse, it may be at once said, is far removed 
from the commonplace ; there is good sound workmanship 
in it, and melody is not confined, as in ordinary waltzes, to 
the upper part, but appears at unexpected moments and in 
unexpected places. The writing for the instrument is clever 
and decidedly effective. Though not very difficult, it will 
require careful practice, but the performer will not regret the 
time spent on it. 





Six Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte, by Stern Estrorr, 
Op. 19. London: Augener & Co. 

THE first of these pieces bears the title ‘“‘ Au Printemps,” one 
—notwithstanding the fact that the spring of which poets 
sing does not always visit us—which suggests something fresh 
and beautiful. And we find here an engaging melody, at 
times soft and tender, at other times expressing passionate 
excitement. The delicate harmonies by which it is supported 
will not escape notice. No. 2 presents a Melody in F, and it 
is one distinguished by charm and feeling. The accompani- 
ment is not of a stiff, formal kind; it has, indeed, often a 
melodious character of its own. No. 3, “ Elfentanz,” is con- 
ceived in an appropriately light, feathery style, and written 
in a manner most grateful to the player. No. 4 is'a Poem, 
the subject of which, judging from the music, must be of 
gentle, pensive nature ; the piece is quiet and refined. No. 5, 
a Sonnet, is another melodious piece, and quiet, except for 
one impassioned phrase near the close. No. 6, a Mazurka, 
with the curious title, “The Sphynx,” is a delightful piece 
and full of character and verve. 





Sonatinas for the Pianoforte, by ANron D1aBELit. Revised 
* and fingered by Eric Kvuatstrom. Books 1 and 2 
(Edition Nos. 61234 and 61238; price, net, Is. each. 
Six Sonatinas for the Pianoforte, by C. Guriirr, Op. 121. 
Revised by O. THUmer. Books | and 2 (Edition Nos. 
81454 and 81458; price, net, Is. each). London: 
Augener & Co. 
We have here in juxtaposition the names of two composers 
who rendered good service to young folk by providing them 
with music not only excellent from an educational point of 
view, but eminently pleasing to the ear. To write music of 
this kind requires not only natural gifts, but experience in 
the art of teaching. There is something in works on a large 
scale and of elaborate character which impresses the general 
public, quite apart from their actual musical worth, whereas 
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sonatinas and short pieces are considered of small account 
merely because they are short and simple. It would, of 
course, be foolish to maintain that a Diabelli or Gurlitt sona- 
tina is as important as a Beethoven symphony, but it should 
be recognized that these composers produced works which in 
their way have proved of inestimable value. Apart from the 
‘sonatinas, Diabelli’s compositions, with one exception, have 
passed into oblivion, that being the “ Waltz” on which 
Beethoven wrote his famous thirty-three variations. There is 
no need to enter into detail respecting the two sets of sonatinas 
under notice, but merely to testify to the careful manner in 
which they have been revised and fingered by their respective 
editors, Mr. E. Kuhlstrom and Mr. O. Thiimer. 





Brilliant Transcriptions of German Songs for the Piano. No. 
20, Er ist gekommen (Ropert Franz). By Franz 
Liszt. Revised, phrased, and fingered by O. Tuite. 
London: Augener & Co. 

Wits regard to his original compositions, Liszt once said, 

‘‘ My time will come,” meaning thereby that they were not 

then properly appreciated. As a transcriber of songs, how- 

ever, his time came long ago—in fact, over seventy years ago, 
when ke won such brilliant fame as a pianist ; and most of his 
song transcriptions not only quickly achieved popularity, but 
they have retained it. The setting under notice of one of 

Robert Franz’s most expressive Lieder is one which for Liszt 

may be termed easy. 





Hungarian Dances (Ungarische Tinze), and Carpathian Dances 

(Aus den Karpathen), arranged for Pianoforte Duet by 

F. T. Curscu-Bituren (Edition Nos. 6,908 and 6,909 ; 

price, each net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 
Macyak folk-music, with its engaging themes, its alla zoppa 
rhythm, its peculiar turns and embellishments, and its charac- 
teristic scale, exerts a strong fascination, not only on the 
Hungarians, but on musicians of whatever country or clime. 
There is no need to describe in detail the eight numbers of 
this interesting collection of ‘Hungarian Dances.” They 
are all delightful; the arrangements are excellent and 
effective without being difficult—The very term ‘‘ Car- 
pathian” of the second collection suggests something 
attractive. Where there are mountains there we find folk- 
music of specially romantic character. The dances under notice 
are sixin number. The first, marked con moto, has plaintive 
charm, particularly in the beautiful poco meno section. 
No. 2, an allegro with decisive rhythm and plain harmonies, 
is invigorating; the middle portion, with its softer melody 
and graceful ornamentation, offering fine contrast. The opening 
section of No. 3, allegretto, has a delightful theme; with 
exception of one or two sf chords, it is quiet, neither mirthful 
nor mournful, but a kind of middle mood. It is in a minor 
key, a pit animato in major providing suitable change. In 
No. 4, allegro, we have another cheerful number, with a delicate 
poco meno, so different in key and general character that it 
sets off the bright opening and closing sections to great 
advantage. No. 5 has breadth and boldness, while No. 6 is 
light and dainty. These duet arrangements are good, effec- 
tive, and not difficult. 





Hornpipe and Berceuse for Violin with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment, by EpMonpstounE Duncay, Op. 65, Nos. 2 and 3. 
London: Augener & Co. 

HokNPIPES were very popular in the seventeenth and eight- 

eenth centuries, for which the spirited—one might, indeed, 

say jolly—character of this particular species of composition 
easily accounts. Purcell and Handel have left some excellent 
specimens. Some were written in triple, others in common 
measure. Mr. Duncan’s bright, vigorous “‘ Hornpipe ”’ is in 
the latter. There is a certain quaintness in the music—as, 

for instance, in the opening phrase beginning in the key of F 

and passing, by means of minor chord on a, to that of p minor ; 

also in the diatonic character of the melody ; but there are 
harmonies and figures in the accompaniment which show 





that it is no mere imitation of old style. The “ Berceuse ” 
has a soft, soothing melody, set off to advantage by a refined 
accompaniment. The latter opens with quiet rocking move- 
ment, but afterwards there are many rhythmic changes, yet 
without effect of patchiness, and all in keeping with the 
character of the piece. A middle pit mosso section beginning 
in the key of the subdominant passes through various nearly 
related keys, while the return to the principal key and theme 
is brought about in a skilful yet unpretentious manner. 





Sonate (p moll), fiir Clavier und Violoncello, Op. 24, and Im- 
provisationen fiir Pianoforte, Op. 22, von Kart Naw- 
RaTIL; Ungarische Fantaisie ((Magyar Abrand), fiir 
Violine mit Pianoforte-Begleitung, von Franz Lexar, 
Op. 45; and Serenade, No. 1, fiir Klavier und Violine, 
von Franz Drpia. Wien: Mozarthaus ; Stritzko u. Co. 

Tue Sonata consists of four movements, all of which are 

cleverly written and of moderate length. There is nothing 

particularly striking, either in the thematic material or in the 
developments, but it is a sound, meritorious work. The 

Scherzo is very bright and bustling, the most characteristic 

section is the pensive and at times impassioned largo. The 

three Improvisations again show taste and skill, but they are 
in a style which belongs to the past rather than to the present. 

The adagio is a taking number, the opening section displaying 

both charm and feeling. The last piece, of dainty character, 

points, as indeed does the section just mentioned, to the 
influence of Schumann. The Hungarian Fantasia has 
characteristic themes; the pianoforte accompaniment, how- 
ever, from an harmonic point of view, is not always happy. 

The Serenade, dedicated to Jan Kubelik, is a tasteful, piquant 

piece. It has a portrait of the eminent violinist on the 

title-page. 


Select Songs from the Oratorios and Operas of G. F. HANDEL, 
edited by H. Heatz. Nos. 41-44. London: Augener 
& Co. 
Or beautiful songs there are many, and the composers of the 
so-called romantic school, from Schubert down to Grieg, have 
provided vocalists with a store well-nigh inexhaustible. 
Modern songs with their variety of form and rich accompani- 
ments may at first create a.stronger impression, but when one 
is used to the form and tino na of Handel, the strength, 
beauty, and grandeur of his music are revealed. Many of his 
songs defy time, and in their directness and simplicity chal- 
lenge comparison with the greatest productions of the kind in 
modern art. To describe the numbers, which are carefully 
edited, is unnecessary ; it will be sufficient to name them. No. 
41 is the Recit. ““ My prayers are heard,” and Air “‘ Tears such 
as tender fathers shed,” for bass, from ‘‘ Deborah ”’; No. 42, 
‘** How beautiful are the feet,” from ‘“‘ The Messiah ” ; No. 43, 
* Vinto é amor,” from ‘“‘ Ottone” ; and No. 44 Recit., “I 
rage, I rage,” and Air, ‘‘O ruddier than the cherry,” from 
** Acis and Galatea.” 


Chansons Populaires du Pays de France, avec Notices et 
Accompagnements de Piano, par J. B. WECKERLIN. Two 
volumes. (Paris: Au Ménestrel.) 

GREAT interest of late years has been taken in folk-songs of 

all countries, so that a work such as the present one cannot 

fail to attract notice, especially as the author is an accom- 
plished musician and a well-known littérateur. The songs in 
these two volumes are classed as Love, Satirical, Drinking, 

Children’s, etc. etc.—and the comments furnish an immense 

amount of valuable information, which shows long and 

patient research. M. Weckerlin can on occasion be humorous. 

In a prefatory note to the Chansons d’ Amour, he tells us that 

our first parents had none, seeing that ink and paper had not 

been invented ; further, Adam had never been to school and 
learnt how to write, and, of course, Eve, for the same reason, 
could not read. 
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ARIA.“VINTO E L AMOR” 
From “Ottone.” 
by 


G. F HANDEL. 
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Edited by H. Heale. 
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Once Again. Words by Cyrit Fox, music by StepAN Estrorr. 
London: Augener & Co. 

A POEM in which a lover desires once again to hear words of 

love whispered ‘‘ softly in mine ear’? determines at once the 

character of the music; it must be expressive, with here and 
there impassioned outbursts to show ardour and ing. 

‘The programme, as it were, of music which would be 

appropriate is then clear, and it is duly carried out by the 

composer. The melody is smooth and flowing, the pulsating 
chords of the accompaniment denoting the mental excitement 
of the inamorato, although his tones are at first soft; the 
outburst comes at the words ‘‘ Tell me you love me, once 
again.” The song is gratefully written for either tenor or 

baritone voice. , 

A Highland Love Story and The Letter. Two Songs, words by 
Dim: Fox, music by Srepin Esreorr. London: 
Augener & Co. 

TuE first tells of the love of a maiden for her bonny lad Robin, 

‘who wooed but left her. In the second we hear how after 

three years of pining and wasting, she receives a letter which 

causes her pain ‘‘ almost as great as the joy,” for her “ heart 
has broken thro’ waiting.”” The melodies of both songs are 

‘smooth and expressive, and supported by tasteful and appro- 

priately simple accompaniments. 





Remembrance. Words by CrEmMENT SraNLEy, music by 
Frank p’Atquen. London: Augener & Co. 

A quiet symphony prepares the listener for something of 

entle character. It is a love ballad, in which the adorer 

‘desires that, sleeping or sleepless, the maiden’s thoughts must 

be “‘ of me, my love, and only me,” and he sings in flowing, 

melodious strains. But there is a change of mood. The 
music becomes animato and loud and impulsive ; remembrance 
for him never ceases; her image ‘‘ever haunts my sight.” 

The coda is soft and delicate. 

Inclusions. Words by E. B. Browntna; and The Little 
Barley Stack (An Staicin Eorna), for baritone, with 
violin. Words by THomas McDonacu, both composed 
by Kart Mriter. London: Augener & Co. 

‘Tue sentiment of the first poem is reflected in the music 
both subjectively and objectively, hut realism—as, for 
instance, in the “‘ running stream,” or ‘* falling tear” bars— 
is not obtrusive. The song, quiet and expressive, is effec- 
tively written for a low voice—the right kind, indeed, for the 
music, in which there are no moments of strong passion. In 
the second » again, tone and word , and the old 
Irish melody which forms the title brings about a strong and 
evident connection between the two. The blind fiddler is 
requested to fiddle the Irish air in question, and we are told 
that ‘‘he fiddled it for her merrily, and brought back a 
memory,” and both in the vocal and in the violin it is effec- 
tively introduced. The ‘‘ memory,” however, is a sad one, 
and the contrast between the merry tune and the change 
which later on appropriately comes over the music, provides 
that contrast which in art is so necessary and so effective. 





Manuale di Armonia, di Envgarpo Copazzt e GuairELMo 
AnprEou. Milano: Tipografia Editrice L. F. Cogliati, 1903. 
Tue authors of this plants, ms be manual are professors of 
harmony at the Milan Conservatorio, In their preface they 
say that they only accept the laws which have been handed 
down by theorists in so far as they are confirmed by the 
practice of the great composers. Hence the lines on which 
the work is b are essentially modern. There are no fewer 
than 875 musical examples, drawn from composers of various 
riods and various schools, and 350 practical exercises: 
beg basses, many extracted from the’ works of Bach. 
ere is alsoa most useful bibliography. John Parry’s 
“Welsh Harper ’’ is named, but it is a collection of melodies, 
not a treatise on harmony. For the rest the authors have been 
very careful with the names of British authors and the titles 
of their works. 
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IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


THE month has emphatically been one of festivals, to 
use somewhat grandiose word now habitually used to 
describe any series of concerts at all out of the ordinary 
run. At the end of May, too late for notice in our last 
number, Professor Kruse gave a Beethoven festival at Queen’s 
Hall, contriving in a series of eight concerts to present a 
very fair conspectus of Beethoven's musical activity duri 

the whole of his career. To London musicians the princi 

interest lay in the conducting of Herr Felix Weingartner, 

the majority of Beethoven’s works are so often performed 


that they can hardly be said intrinsically to constitute a. 


very special attraction. Herr Weingartner, on the other 
hand, was a most decided attraction—to those, at any rate, 
who think that Beethoven’s music should be performed so 
far as is possible in the spirit of the composer, and not used 
merely as a vehicle for displaying the idiosyncrasies of a 
modern conductor. From this point of view Herr Weingartner 
is emphatically a classical conductor. For the time being, 
he strives to merge his own personality in that of the com- 
poser, viewing the music so far as he is able from the com- 
poser’s standpoint. There can be no doubt that this is the 
way in which a conductor should approach music of all kinds 
and all schools ; but we have had so many instances of late of 
what may be called, in opposition to the classical, the romantic 
school of conducting, in which the conductor aims, above all 
things, to give novelty and individuality to his ing by 
any sensational piece of charlatanism that occurs to* hi 
that it is necessary to lay particular stress upon what is Herr 
Weingartner’s supreme merit. His admirably sane and 
sympathetic attitude towards Beethoven was nobly vindi- 
cated in this festival. The performances of the nine sym- 
phonies constituted a splendid crescendo of —-= beginning 
with a charmingly delicate and finished rendering of the 
first, and ending in a performance of the Choral symphony, 
which for breadth and vigour of style and poetic insight, was 
worthy to rank with Dr. Richter’s finest achievements. As 
the festival progressed it was easy to see that certain phases 
of Beethoven’s genius appealed less to Herr Weingartner 
than others. For Beethoven’s humour he appears to have 
but a limited sympathy, while the more rugged aspects of the 
composer’s character appeal to him with overmastering 
force. Thus his performances of the fourth and eighth 
symphonies were decidedly less impressive than those of the 
third and fifth, though it should not be gathered that in any 
instance he fell below a high standard. Perhaps the most 
overpowering moment of the whole festival was the perform- 
ance of the “‘ Coriolan” overture, and with this should be 
mentioned also the ‘‘ Egmont” and the ‘‘ Leonora, No. 3.” 
No more completely satisfactory exposition of the mind of 
Beethoven than was here given could be conceived. I may 
here pay a willing tribute to the magnificent work done by 
the orchestra, which throughout acquitted itself in the most 
brilliant manner. The details of the festival must be rapidly 
passed over. Professor Kruse gave a thoroughly “80 
performance of the violin concerto, but in the “* Em y 
Herr Reisenauer dazzled us by his brilliant execution without 
giving any impression of sincere feeling or poetic exaltation. 
In the rarely-heard triple concerto Miss Fanny Davies and 
Mr. Percy Such did excellent work. Miss Agnes Nicholls sang 
exceedingly well throughout the festival, being joined in the 
Choral symphony by Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. John Coates, 
and Mr. Fi Davies. The choral part of the latter and 
of the Choral fantasia was very well sung by the choir of the 
Dulwich Philharmonic Society. 

The second festival that occupied the attention of musical 
London was of a very different character, being devoted to 
the music of Herr Richard Strauss. It was held in St. James’s 
Hall from June 3rd to 9th; the orchestra of the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw was brought over to London for the occasion, 
and the duties of conducting were shared by Herr Strauss and 
Heer Willem Mengelberg. The opportunity thus offered to 
Londoners of becoming acquainted with the music of the man 
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who is unquestionably the most talked-about composer alive 
was unique, and it is strange to have to record that the con- 
certs were not well attended, especially as the performances 
of ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben”’ at Queen’s Hall during the winter 
had attracted crowded audiences. Probably the time of 
year was not propitious. June is the busiest of months in 
the social world, and at the end of a long and crowded musical 
season even hardened concert-goers begin to look askance at 
serious music. Should the experiment be repeated, it would 
be wise to select the autumn or the early spri However, 
even as it was, the Strauss festival was deeply interesti1 
musicians, and the discussion which it created and the violent 
feeling displayed by partisans and opponents maine the 
critical storm that raged around the memorable Wagner 
concerts in 1877. It is a commonplace to say that the time 
is not ripe for a final estimate of Strauss. Very likely it may 
not be so, but no one who was present at the Strauss festival 
can fail to have an opinion of some sort upon Strauss’s music, 
or can give any legitimate excuse for not reco that 
opinion. For myself, I may say that I am a whole-hearted 
believer inthecomposer. His attempts to extend the limits of 
musical expression appear to me to be perfectly legitimate. 
To say that his music is ugly is to beg the whole question. 
What is ugliness ? Purely a matter of training. Our fathers 
thought “* Die Meistersinger”’ a carnival of hony. To 
us it is an embodiment of musical beauty. But Wagner was 
by no means the first great composer who was accused of 
writing ugly music. Handel’s contemporaries charged him 
with the same offence, and the phenomenon was repeated in 
the case of Beethoven, Berlioz, and Schumann. An inno- 
vator, in music as in everything else, has to educate the world 
to accept his point of view. It is as absurd for us to attempt 
to set a limit to musical expression as it was for Canute to 
command the waves. The important thing to consider in 
Strauss’s music is not how he expresses himself, but what he 
has to express. Here again the authorities are at war. 
Some say that he is without invention, others that he is a 
great creative artist. I find it difficult to take seriously a 
man who denies the grandeur of conception shown in “ Also 
sprach Zarathustra” and in ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben.” If the 
adventures of a soul, its struggles towards truth, its conflicts 
and its triumphs do not constitute a noble subject for music, 
then it appears to me that there must be something radically 
wrong with music itself, and that its pretence to rank as 
an art by the side of painting and poetry is without founda- 
tion. I am told that music should express no , that it 
should exist per se, fluttering like Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ beau- 
tiful ineffectual angel” in the void. Such a view of music 
appears to me utterly degrading. Music is an expression 
of man’s feelings as much as any other art, and to compel a 
composer to write a 8s of notes without an intellectual 
basis of thought is like condemning a painter to turn out 
nothing but kaleidoscopic patterns, or a _ to producing 
line after line of prettily-sounding words without any meaning. 
No musician has ever done this, and because Strauss chooses 
to tell the world what he is writing about he is not the less a 
musician. Does anyone suppose that the ‘‘ Eroica” and the 
© minor symphonies are not an expression of thought and feel- 
ing because Beethoven did not label them with a mme ? 
They are ‘‘ Empfindung ”’ and not ‘‘ Malerei,”” but so are ‘‘ Zara- 
thustra” and the “‘ Hetdenieben.” Strauss can descend to 
“* Malerei”’ on occasion, as Beethoven did, but in his greatest 
work he is concerned with the feelings, ideas, and aspirations 
of man in his noblest moods, and because I believe him to 
have treated those feelings with a high seriousness worthy of 
his theme, I look upon him as a great musician. The Strauss 
festival gave us a review of the composer’s career almost 
from its i His early symphony was not included, 
but we had two movements from “‘ Aus Italien,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
**Don Juan,” ‘* Tod und Verkla: 7” ** Pill Eulenspiegel,’ , 
** Zarathustra,’ ‘“‘ Don Quixote, hike Kin Heldenleben,” selec- 
tions from ‘‘ Guntram” and ‘ Feuersnot,” the ‘‘ Burleske ”’ 
for piano and orchestra, and a number of songs. It was 
curious to trace in turn the various influences that have 





moulded Strauss’s personality, those of Berlioz, Liszt, and 
Wagner pre-eminently, while in the ‘‘ Burleske” there was 
a decided touch of Brahms. Several of the symphonic poems 
were given twice, and it was unfortunate that among these 
was not included “‘ Don Quixote,” which had not been played 
in London before, and is unquestionably one of the most 
difficult of all to grasp, ad at a single ing. It 
appears to have been written largely in a it of 
occupying with regard to ‘‘ Till Eulenspi much the same 
position as Ibsen’s “‘ Ghosts ”’ to his ‘‘ Doll’s House.” ‘* Till”’ 
is now generally accepted as a masterpiece, but certain pas- 
sages in it were fiercely denounced when it was first performed. 
Strauss appears to be sa to his critics: ‘* You think this 
or that ugly, do you ? n listen to this.” There are things 
in “‘ Don Quixote ” which will probably be ranked by - 
terity with musical jokes like the birds in the Pastoral s 
phony, and undoubtedly are intended as such; but muc of 
the work is noble and beautiful in conception, and under its 
~~ ter and high spirits it has that strangely poignant sym- 

y for the frailties of human life which is the essence of the 
anna Cervantes. I havenospace to discuss the other works 
in detail. They were all performed with the utmost 
in fact, the Amsterdam orchestra proved conclusively that ‘it 
had not been chosen by Strauss to interpret his music hioayesc 
due reason. Frau Strauss-de Ahna’s c singing w 

_ of the festival, and good work was also done a 

Mr. Ffrangcon Davies and Mr. John Harrison. Herr Wilhelm 
Backhaus covered himself with glory by his brilliant laying 
of the ‘‘ Burleske.” The last concert but one of the Strauss 
series was devoted to a miscellaneous p me. Mr. Richard 
Platt, a age of somewhat modest attainments, played 
various solos, but the chief interest of the concert lay in the 
production of Sir Charles Stanford’s second Irish Rhapsody, 
a work of t beauty, which scored a well-deserved success 
As in his frst t Rhapsody, which was originally performed at 
Norwich last autumn, the com has drawn u the 
inexhaustible treasures of Irish folk-song for his thematic 
material; but the workmanship, which is admirable, is all 
his own, being in the highest degree individual and charac- 
teristic. 

The Philharmonic concert of May 28th introduced a 
it in the shape of a cleverly-written scena, “ —— 

wa, Mr. Reginald Somerville, which was well sung by 
Ffrangecon Davies; Brahms’s third symphony was the 
mainstay of the programme, and concertos were played by 
Herr Josef Hofmann and Herr Max Wolfsthal. concert 
of June 11th gave us the pleasure of renewing acquaintance 
with M. Glazounov, a composer whom Englishmen delight to 
honour. The distinguished Russian musician conducted his 
—— symphony, a work already performed at the Royal 
oe of Music, and a new suite entitled ‘‘ Aus dem Mittel- 
ter.” The latter shows him at his best. It is graceful, 
faneiful music, without any pretension to profundity, and 
was received with much favour. The symphony will not 
rank among M. Glazounov’s masterpieces, though some of it— 
notably the scherzo and finale—shows his admirable work- 
manship. Still, there is a lack of definite aim, of parti pris 
which is disconcerting. It is not worth “— Russia ~ 
music of this facile, commonplace order. 
of the concert also included Strauss’s ‘‘ Till lenspi ° 
conducted with much skill by Dr. Cowen, and Miss ‘Adela, 
scored a success in Schumann’ 8 piano concerto. Mlle. 
Norelli was the vocalist. 

The performance of Dr. Elgar’s oratorio “‘ The Dream of 
Gerontius” in the Westminster Cathedral on June 6th was 
interesting, as being the first given in London of that re- 
markable work, but in many ways it left much to be desired. 
The imposing architecture of the cathedral and the ecclesi- 
astical associations that it embodied undoubtedly lent im- 
pressiveness to the music, but the actual performance was 
often spiritless and invertebrate. Dr. Elgar, who conducted, 
appeared not to have his forces under due control, and the 
playing of the band was often r and slovenly, while the 
singing of the North Staffordshire Choral Society, though 
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correct as regards pitch, was tame and colourless. Of the 
soloists, Miss Muriel Foster was far the best, her singing being 
characterized by the utmost devotional feeling as well as by 
rare beauty of tone. Mr. Ffrangecon Davies declaimed his 
music with spirit, and Dr. Ludwig Wiillner threw a great deal of 
dramatic fervour into the part of Gerontius, but the unattract- 
ive quality of his voice and unsatisfactory vocalization made 
his performance anything but a thing of beauty. Neverthe- 
less, the work itself rose superior to all faults of performance, 
and its many beauties created the usual deep impression. 
It is rather a curious fact that the Handel Society should 
acquit itself less well in the music of Handel than in that of 
any other composer. The memories of a poor performance of 
** Solomon,” given some months ago, were quite effaced by 
the excellent concert of May 26th, in which good performances 
of Sir Hubert Parry’s noble “‘ Song of Deckntep and Light” 
and of Humperdinck’s charming cantata, ‘‘ Die Wallfabrt 
nach Kevlaar,’ were given. In both works the chorus sang 
with spirit and good expression, and the band played care- 
fully and accurately, though the tone of the strings was 
lamentably thin. Among various minor works included in 
the programme was Beethoven’s ‘‘ Calm Sea,”’ a short cantata 
of remarkably characteristic beauty, and Humperdinck’s 
orchestral ‘‘ Humoreske,” which was played for the first time 
in England—a charming trifle evidently designed for the 
— purpose of showing up the weak places of an amateur 
d 


It would be hopeless to attempt even an enumeration of 
the endless concerts given during the past month by indi- 
vidual performers, and a very brief catalogue must suffice. 
Among violinists, Kubelik is easily first as regards popularity. 
His concert on June 13th filled Queen’s Hall to its utmost limit, 
but .he has often played better than on this occasion. That 
he and MissKatharine Goodson did not succeed in making Saint- 
Saéns’s Dp minor sonata very interesting was not altogether 
their fault, and both did better in solos.—Herr Willy Bur- 
mester deserved a better audience than he got at Queen’s 
Hall on June 11th, when he played concertos by Bach, 
Beethoven, and Tschaikowsky. He has improved enormously 
of late, and his playing is now distinguished by real breadth 
and gravity of style and brilliant tone.—Concerts have also 
been given by Herr Kreisler, a player of exquisitely delicate 
style and really musical temperament, and by Herr Zachare- 
vich, a clever executant ; while Miss Marie Hall and M. Ysaye, 
M. Ondricek, and M. Thibaud have been heard several times 
at various concerts. 

There is nothing new to be said about players of estab- 
lished reputation, such as Signor Busoni, M. Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, and M. Godowsky. All three stand at the very top 
of the tree, and their merits and failings, such as they are, 
are known to all the musical world. Among the younger 
men, Mr. Frank Merrick deserves special notice. His recital 
on June llth proved him to be a musician of uncommon 
promise as well as a fine executant. Miss Gertrude Pepper- 
corn, another rising star, gave a recital on May 2lst, which 
showed that she is still improving, and likely to win a dis- 
tinguished place among the women pianists of the day. The 
concerts given on May 27th and June 8th by MM. Pugno and 

ly were very good of their kind; at the latter the per- 
formance of Grieg’s violoncello sonata was masterly in every 
respect. 
Madame Patti heads the list of vocalists of the month. 
Her concert on May 27th revealed her as retaining much of 
the freshness and charm of her best days, and in such things 
as “‘ Batti, batti,” and ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair” she 
still has few living rivals.—Mr. Edward Iles’s recitals of English 
music have been productive of very pleasing results. On 
May 27th he devoted a concert to Dr. Charles Wood, at which 
a number of interesting songs were produced. His Somervell 
concert on June 12th dealt for the most part with familiar 
songs, but a new and very charming cycle of quartets called 
‘* Wind Flowers” was produced, which was capitally sung 
by Miss Gleeson White, Miss Lalla Parry, Mr. Basil Marlo, and 
Mr. Iles. Dr. Lierhammer’s concert on May 26th was largely 
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devoted to songs by Herr Weingartner, many of them ad- 
mirable of their kind, and rendered additionally attractive 
by Dr. Lierhammer’s exquisite singing. The most important 
was a setting of Heine’s ballad, “‘ Die Wallfahrt nach Keviaar,” 
a work of deep feeling and no little command of expression. 
Rusaro. 








THE OPERA. 


Arter the performances of the “ Ring,” the season of opera 
has been singularly dull. Whether fine performances of 
Wagner’s tetralogy is too heavy a price to pay is an open 
question, but it certainly seems as if the efforts to make a 
special feature of it have left the management without enter- 
prise. I cannot remember an opera season which has left 
me with so little to say. Ternina as Isolde is my abiding 
impression since the “Ring” performances. But Ternina 
as Isolde gives one no new theme for discussion. The great 
artist has not been in good voice this season, although her 
last appearances showed an improvement. Enthusiastic 
admirers hold that she is so great an artist that her voice 
should never be criticised as a voice. In some respects there 
is reason for that attitude, but in a truthful chronicle the 
fact that she has not been singing as well as usual should be 
set down. Even so, Ternina has given me the greatest 
pleasure of all the artists who have appeared at Covent 
Garden. 

Looking back on the month’s work, I do not find it 

nec to deal with artists who are so well known-d4s Herr 
Van Dyck, M. Plangon, Herr Van Rooy, and others who visit 
us regularly and sing the old stock parts. Signor Bonci has 
been welcomed as one of the few tenors of distinction. He 
has sung in “ Rigoletto,” “ Lucia,” and “ La Bohéme,” and 
his singing has been very pleasant. Some new singers claim 
brief attention. Fraulein Wedekind is a skilful colorature 
artist, but has no great charm of voice, and is conventional 
and stilted as an actress. Her performance in Rossini’s 
“Tl Barbiere ” was highly praised, and no doubt justly so, 
but it did not please me. She certainly executed the florid 
music with ease, but there was no beauty of tone, and, prac- 
tically, her high notes were produced in a kind of falsetto. As 
Lucia she overacted the mad scene. ,To continue the cata- 
logue, Miss Mary Garden, who won all our hearts as Manon, 
essayed the part of Juliette in Gounod’s opera. She is alwa: 
a graceful actress, but her grace is too Parisian for the rile, 
and her singing was marred by all the faults of hard tone 
which characterize many French sopranos. Nor could she 
sing such music as the valse song with any refreshment to 
the ear. 

It was a relief to hear Mme. Blauvelt in “ Faust.” She 
was the victim of intense nervousness, which now and then 
made her lose tone, especially in the more dramatic passages, 
but her beautiful voice easily filled Covent Garden, and as an 
actress she proved that she had thought out many little 
touches. At present she has ap in no other part, 
although Juliette should suit her. Mme. Melba’s return also 
gave one pleasure. Whether she acts or whether she does 
not act makes no difference. One is inclined to accept her 
without any question, se rare are beautiful voices and so poor 
a thing is operatic — unless it has the special brain and 
insight of a Ternina. Finally, we have had a revival of 
“ Otello” and a couple of performances of “ Die Meister- 
singer.” Unfortunately, an_ interesting concert prevented 
my attendance at Covent Garden to hear Herr Knote as 
Walther and Frau Feuge-Gleiss as Eva, but from all accounts 
the performance was not very inspiriting. In Verdi’s opera 
M. Alvarez made his first London appearance as Otello. 
His impersonation closely follows that of Tamagno’s, and 
although the French tenor has not the same blatant force, he 
sang with great energy and passion, and was more successful 
than Tamagno in the love scenes. Mlle. Pacquot, the 
Desdemona, is an intelligent actress, but the music does not 
lie very well for her voice. Signor Scotti’s Iago was a re- 
spectable piece of work. The more often I hear this opera, 
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the less does it seem the masterpiece which some critics hold 
it to be. That Verdi should in his old age have almost 
entirely changed his style is wonderful enough, but form in a 
work of art is not everything. Verdi did not inform “ Otello ” 
with the genius which is obvious in his “ Rigoletto” and 
“* Aida,” and the mere fact that the later work is less of an 
opera and more of a music drama does not make up for the 
want of vital force and interest. As a matter of fact, had 
I the space, I could show that in “ Otello” the music-drama 
style is only superficially assumed by Verdi. All that is best 
in the opera would have been still more striking had Verdi 
fostered his natural operatic inclinations and given his 
melody the shape his soul loved. It is really old-fashioned 
opera cast into a Procrustean bed of music-drama. At the 
same time the work contains so many beauties that it ought 
to be in the regular répertoire until the race of heroic tenors 
diesout. Mme. Calvé made her renérée in “Carmen”; for the 
future, we are promised a revival of Miss Ethel Smyth’s “ Der 
Wald.” Whether Mozart’s “ Le Nozze di Figaro” and “‘ Don 
Giovanni”? will be performed, I cannot say—the latter for cer- 
tain, but of the “‘ Nozze” I have my doubts. BECKMESSER. 


Musical Wotes. 


——~90—— 
HOME. 


London.—There was the usual general rehearsal for the 
Handel Festival on Saturday, June 20th, of which Dr. August 
Manns is musical director, but not feeling equal to the heavy 
duties of conductorship, Dr. Cowen acted as his repre- 
sentative. The programme proper commenced on Tuesday 
with, as usual, the ‘‘ Messiah.”’ Details of the festival will 


be given next month. At the final rehearsal of the London 
contingent at Exeter Hall on the Monday preceding the 
general rehearsal, Dr. Manns was presented with his academic 


robes as Doctor of Music of Oxford, and with a silver bowl 
with suitable inscription. These were the gifts of the members 
of the Handel Festival Choir.—Sir Alexander Mackenzie re- 
turned last month from his successful tour through Canada.— 
The pupils of the Guildhall School of Music gave a’ perform- 
ance of Mozart’s ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro” in the School theatre 
on June 17th, under the direction of Dr. Cummings, who 
deserves all praise for selecting a work from the classical 
rather than from the modern répertoire. ‘‘ Don Juan” is 
generally regarded as Mozart’s masterpiece for the stage, but 
his ‘‘ Figaro,” in its way, seems equally deserving of that 
name.—‘‘ Cross and Crescent,”’ the opera with which Mr. Colin 
McAlpin was fortunate enough to win the Moody-Manners 
prize of £250, will be performed at Covent Garden during 
the autumn season of the Moody-Manners Company.— 
Madame Giulia Pelzer, late professor at the Guildhall School 
of Music, gave a successful guitar and mandoline recital with 
her pupils last month at the Steinway Hall.—Mr. Edwin 
Grasse, the blind violinist mentioned last month appeared at 
Miss Florence Bulleid’s concert at the Bechstein Hall in June, 
giving an excellent rendering of Bach’s ‘‘ Chaconne,”’ and dis- 
playing fine technique in César Thomson’s difficult arrange- 
ment of an air, and variations by Tartini—The International 
Pianoforte and Music Trades’ Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace was opened by the Duke of Argyll on June 16th.— 
The Gala night at the Opera in honour of M. Loubet, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, is fixed for Tuesday, July 7th. 

Birmingham.—It having been considered advisable to 
send the talented young violinist, Miss Muriel Warwood, to 
Prague to complete her studies under M. Seviik, her present 
teacher, Mr. Max Mossel, organized a concert for her benefit, 
which took place in the Masonic Hall on May 2lst. Miss 
Warwood played Max Bruch’s concerto in @ minor, and other 
pieces, and was assisted by Miss Frida Kindler, pianist, and 
Miss Lillie Wormald, vocalist. The hall was crowded at 
reserved prices, and a large sum was realized.—The Male 
Voice Choir (conductor, Mr. William Sewell) gave a concert 





in the Town Hall on May 23rd, in aid of the “ Soldiers’ 
Memorial Fund.” A number of Crimean and Indian Mutiny 
veterans in uniform formed a picturesque background to the 
chorus. Some new part-songs by Granville Bantock, settings 
of the Cavalier Ballads of Robert Browning, were sung for 
the first time. Mr. Perkins contributed organ solos.—The 
annual concerts of the students of the Midland Institute 
School of Music began on the 13th ult., with a performance of 
chamber music. The modern school was well represented by 
August Klughardt’s pianoforte quintet (Op. 43) and César 
Franck’s violin sonata in a. The young performers did 
credit to their teacher.—On the 17th ult., in the town hall, 
the Orchestral and Choral concert embraced Bach’s cantata, 
“* Bide with us,” and the chorus of maidens and priests from 
Mozart’s “King Thamos.”—The musical matinées at the 
Society of Artists’ rooms came to a close on the 6th ult. 
Many yo artists have been introduced by the director, 
Mr. Oscar Pollack, and the performances have been well 
attended.—The D’Oyley Carte repertoire company, strength- 
ened by newcomers, Miss Theresa Rassam among them, drew 
large audiences to the Prince of Wales Theatre during the 
week beginning on the 8th ult., and conclusively proved that 
the Gilbert-Sullivan productions are by no means played out. 
—At a meeting of the festival committee, held at the Council 
House on the 8th ult., the outline programme for next 
October was submitted : The choral works are “ Elijah,” 
“* Messiah,” Dr. Elgar’s new oratorio, “‘ The Apostles,” Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, Bruckner’s “Te Deum,” Stanford’s “‘ Voyage of 
Maeldune,” Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend,” Liszt’s 13th Psalm, 
Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Syrens,” and Beethoven’s Choral 
symphony. Orchestral works new to Birmingham would be 
the “ Hamlet ” overture of Tschaikowsky, Cowen’s symphonic 
poem “ Life and Love,” Berlioz’s “‘ Harold in Italy,” and 
Dvorak’s symphonic variations. Richard Strauss is to be 
represented by his “ Don Juan,” already heard twice here 
during the season just concluded. 

Bristol.—A pleasing novelty in the way of concerts was 
given last month at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, when Mr. 
William Ludwig’s company illustrated to a large audience 
some of the older folk-songs and melodies of the Irish 
nation in the native manner. The artistes were Miss 
Florence Ludwig, Miss Lily Foley, Mr. Luke McEvoy (Irish 
piper of the Feis Ceoil and Pan-Celtic Congress), Miss Winifred 
Ludwig, Mr. William Ludwig, Mr. John Valentine (reciter), 
Miss Eileen Valentine (pianoforte), and Mr. W. E. Fowler 
(accompanist). The programme was most enjoyable, and 
should be the means of arousing once more a liking for old 
Irish melodies. The concert arranged by the Bristol branch 
of the United Kingdom Commercial Travellers’ Association, 
which was held in the large Colston Hall, proved a 
genuine success. The artists takin rt were Madame 
Ella Russell, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, Miss 
Edith Evans, Mr. George Riseley, Mr. Harold Bernard, and 
Mr. C. W. Stear. Mr. Braxton Smith (tenor) was to have 
taken part, but he was detained at Chester through an 
accident. Madame Belle Cole’s fine contralto voice was 
heard to advantage in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Creation Hymn,” and she 
was twice recalled. Madame Ella Russell charmed the audience 
with her rendering of Weber’s ‘‘ Softly sighs.’’ Miss Edith Evans, 
who is so deservedly popular with Bristolians, was also equally 
appreciated. Mr. Denis O’ Sullivan, new to Bristol, will evidently 
be heard of again in this city, for his songs were greatly appre- 
ciated.—The Weston-super-Mare Philharmonic Society, which 
numbers some 150 members, closed their season with a perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Hiawatha.” The society has always been noted for 
the excellence of the ladies’ voices, and on this occasion they 
were heard to advantage. The soloists were Miss Edith 
Evans, Mr. Charles Saunders, Mr. Montagu Worlock. The 
orchestra was under the bdton of Mr. Frank Gardner. 
The conductor of the society, Mr. Edward Cook (Bristol), has 
evéry reason to feel pleased with the admirable reputation 
his society is gaining for itself. 

Cardiff.—Owing to the great success of last year’s festival 
under the direction of Dr. Frederic Cowen, it was unanimously 
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at a recent meeting of the festival executive committee 
to hold one in the autumn of 1904. 

Manchester.—Particular interest was lent to the annual 

meeting of the Gentlemen’s Concerts held on May 26th, it 

ing the first occasion the subscribers have had of viewing 
the beautiful new hall of the Midland Hotel, in which the 
concerts of the society are to be held in future. The directors, 
in their report, congratulated the subscribers on the success 
of the concerts of last season, and on the generally flourishing 
condition of the society. The financial statement showed a 

rofit of £26. At the first concert of next season, and the 
peat held in the new hall, Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hymn of Praise ” 
will be performed, Dr. Richter conducting. Mr. Josef 
Hofmann has given three successful recitals here recently, 
the two last on May 26th and June 12th respectively. 

Reading.—Mr. John Old, the well-known teacher in this 
town, and composer, who died about eleven years ago, wrote 
an opera entitled ‘‘ Herne the Hunter,’ which was produced 
here in concert form during his lifetime. His daughter, who 
at present lives in London, intends to give a performance of 
this work, and to follow it up by two more operas which her 
father wrote, but which have never been produced. 

Edinburgh.—Of concerts during the last four weeks there 
are none of note to chronicle. Notwithstanding the royal 
visit, and the Church Assemblies with their attendant leaven 
of festivities, music has been left in the lurch, and has fallen 
entirely into the hands of the man in the street.—Edinburgh 
Musical Education Society: On May 20th Mrs. Spencer 
Curwen read a paper on “ Teachers and Pupils: their Mis- 
takes and Difficulties,” before a large audience, setting forth 
first principles to be observed in teaching music to the young— 
principles based on the Herbartian system of psychology— 
and in the course of the lecture were discussed some of the 
many false points of view and imperfect methods which still 
in the twentieth century encumber the labours of teachers and 
pupils.—On June 3rd Mr. Skinner, M.A. Cantab., gave a 
paper on “ The Status of Music in Secondary Schools ”—a 
topic which cries for consideration. 

Dublin.—The ‘“ Feis Ceoil” week began May 18th, and 
was most successful, artistically and financially. The com- 
petition between the Loreto Abbey, Rathfarnham ladies’ orches- 
tra (conductor, Mr. 8. Myerscough, Mus. Bac.), and Dominican 
Ladies’ Orchestra (conductor, Mr. Robert O’Dwyer) excited 
the keenest interest. Mr. Myerscough’s perfectly trained 
forces were the winners. At the concert on May 18th the 
“ Feis ” Choir sang several old Irish airs, well arranged by 
Stanford, Charles Wood, Alicia Needham, Jozé, Esposito, 
Carl Hardebeck, and Joseph Seymour. John Dunn gave a 
splendid rendering of Esposito’s Irish Rhapsody No. 2 for 
violin and piano.—On May 19th the choir and band intro- 
duced the Feis prize (1903), “‘ Connla of the Golden Hair,” a 
dramatic opera in two scenes, words and music by W. Harvey 
Pelissier. It is a very clever work, showing traces of the 
influence of Weber and Wagner. It was not sufficiently 
rehearsed, consequently the performance was not at all up 
to the mark. Esposito’s “ Deirdre” (Feis prize, 1897), cantata 
for band and choir, was well performed. On May 16th O’Brien 
Butler, a clever and original composer, gave a concert of his 
own compositions. Mr. Butler’s melodies are thoroughly 
Irish in flavour, though his devices are Wagnerian. The 
most successful items at the Royal Irish Academy of Music 
pupils’ annual concert on June 3rd were the violin solos of 
the youthful performers—Percy McCready and Miss Marie 
Dowse. 


COLONIAL. 


Montreal.—Mr. C. A. E. Harris gave his musical festival 
of four concerts and two matinées, April 22nd to 25th. The 
principal works performed were ‘‘ The Dream of Jubal” (with 
Mr. Charles as reciter), Stanford’s Irish symphony, 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘ Death of Minnehaha,” Cowen’s ‘* Coro- 
nation Ode,” Parry’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia Day,” and Mr. Harris’s 
** Coronation Mass, Edward VII.” Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
conducted. 





FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—Von Hiilsen, intendant of the royal theatres, 
has been commanded by the Emperor to place the opera 
house at the dis of the committee organized for the 
unveiling of the Wagner monument on the 3rd of October, and 
to perform on that day “‘ Die Meistersinger.” 

Aachen.—The Eightieth Rhenish Festival commenced 
here on May 3lst. The first two days were devoted 
to Beethoven and Berlioz: the former was represented by 
his Missa Solemnis and his Seventh Symphony, the latter 
by his ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique’ and “‘ Faust.” That 
Beethoven’s name should stand at the head of a Rhenish 
festival was, of course, appropriate, while the approaching 
Berlioz centenary accounts for the honour paid to the French 
composer. On the third day were performed Bach’s cantata, 
**O ewiges Feuer,” symphonic poems by Liszt and Wein- 
gartner, the a capella Fest-und Gedenkspriiche of Brahms, 
while Signor Busoni was heard in Beethoven’s “ Emperor” 
concerto. The choral works were under the direction of the 
municipal musical director, Professor Eberhard Schwickerath, 
and the instrumental under that of Weingartner. 

Bonn.—The sixteenth festival, which lasted from May 17th 
to 21st inclusive, was devoted to chamber music, and, indeed, 
to the sixteen Beethoven quartets, which were admirably 
interpreted by the Joachim Quartet (Joachim, Halir, Wirth, 
and Haussmann). They were not given in chronological 
order, but at each concert the different stages of the com- 
poser’s art career were represented. In Beethoven there is 
infinite variety, enhanced, too, by thismeans. The audiences 
were large and most enthusiastic. The financial result was 
most satisfactory, a surplus of £1,000 having been handed 
over to the Beethovenhaus Society. 

Cologne.—A cycle of symphony concerts by the municipal 
orchestra are to be given in the Giirzenich, and at reasonable 
prices, during the summer. They will be conducted by 
Fritz Steinbach, who intends to devote each programme to 
one special composer, and first of all Beethoven, Schubert, 
Wagner, and Brahms. In addition to these concerts, the 
new capellmeister was announced to give two folk-concerts 
at very cheap prices on the 11th and 25th of last month. At 
the first was to be performed Bach’s “ Matthew” Passion ; 
at the second, various clavier works. 

Dresden.—An Indian “Legend Drama” poem by Karl 
Gjellerup, music by Gerhard Schjelderup, has been success- 
fully produced here under the direction of Capellmeister 
Gutzschbach. Librettist and composer, both Norwegian by 
birth, have apparently collaborated in perfect sympathy ; 
the work is praised for its poetical, Parsivalerisch (si venia 
verbo) spirit, and for its refined and characteristic music. 

Frankfort-on-Main.—The great event of last month was 
the competition of the male choral societies for the Emperor’s 
prize, which was gained by the Berlin Lehre rein, 
under the direction of Professor Felix Schmidt, ‘on which 
caused loud rejoicings. To the Cologne Society, the Sanger- 
chor of the Offenbach Turnverein, and the Berlin Liedertafel 
(conductor, A. Zander) were awarded second prizes. Third 
and fourth prizes were also won by various societies. Before 
the distribution a long and practical discourse was delivered 
by the Emperor. The.number of societies which had com- 
peted was for him a source for congratulation ; also he was 
grateful to find among the singers many workmen, who, after 
a hard day’s toil, were energetic and zealous enough to join 
in the practice of choral singing. At the same time, he 
advocated simpler music. “In future,” he said, “I will see 
to it that the selection is more suitable, for I will have pre- 
pared a collection of folk-songs which have been written in 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, and which are sung and 
known in those countries, and whether the composer is known 
or not is a matter of indifference to me.’’ The price, he also 
declared, should be so low that the volume would be within 
the reach of the slenderest purse.—Towards the end of May 
@ monument to Joachim Raff was unveiled in the cemetery 
where he lies. The composer’s aged widow and only daughter 
were present. Also Frau von Biilow, whose husband was one 
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of a group of friends and admirers of the Swiss composer, who 

iginally pro thus to honour him. Director Fleisch, 
president of the memorial committee, delivered an address 
concerning Raff as artist, teacher, and man. The Teachers’ 
Vocal Society sang choruses by Cornelius and Martin Blumner 
in masterly style.—In connection with the jubilee of the 
“Hoch” Conservatorium, the firm of B. Firnberg offers 
two prizes—150 marks for a song, and 150 marks for a 
pianoforte piece, to be competed for by present and former 
pupils of the institution. : 

Stuttgart.—Last year the Hermann Hahn Liszt monument 
was erected in the grand ducal park at Weimar. Another one 
is to be unveiled in this city on October 22nd, the ninety- 
second anniversary of the composer’s birth. The sculptor is 
A. Fremd. Frau Hofrat Johanna Klinckerfuss, a former pupil 
of the master’s, has been the prime mover in the undertaking. 

Paris.—The Villa Médicis at Rome was bought by Napoleon 
in 1803 for the Académie de France, and the centenary of 
that event has recently been celebrated. M. Mangeot, in 
Le Monde Musical, quoted Berlioz and Gounod with regard 
to the advan’ of a quiet sojourn in this retreat, “ far 
from feverish hubbub and daily worries,” and in a later 
number (May 30th) of the same paper appear inter- 
esting letters from M. T. Dubois, M. C. Lefebvre, M. H. 
Maréchal, and M. G. Hue, all of whom won the Prix de Rome, 
and resided in the Villa Médicis, and all with one accord 
speak of the great benefit they received therefrom. The 
first-named admirably remarks that the successful com- 
petitors are sent there “not exactly for the purpose of pro- 
ducing, but also, and especially, to learn the art of thinking.” 

Grenoble.—The committee of the Berlioz centenary is 
taking active steps to try and secure the band of the “‘ Garde 
Républicaine” for the festival. It counts on the support of 
the President of the French Republic, M. Emile Loubet, who 
is a native of Dauphiné. 

Brussels.—The post of organ professor at the Conserva- 
toire became vacant through the retirement of M. Mailly. 
There were six competitors, the successful candidate being 
De Smeets, organist at Namur, pupil of Tinel. 

Antwerp.—Last month a special recital was given in the 
cathedral by the organist, M. Charles Courboin, whose fine 
performance at the Albert Hall last March was mentioned 
in these columns. The programme was devoted entirely to 
the works of M. Alphonse Mailly, the most distinguished of 
Belgian organists. It included his ‘‘ Méditation,” ‘‘ Toc- 
cata,” “Invocation,” ‘‘ Marche Solennelle,’ and the sonata 
in p minor. The composer, ad in his seventieth year, 

ently retired from active life. 

he magnificent Guarnerius which, at his death, 
Paganini bequeathed to this his native city is occasionally 
withdrawn from the silk-lined cupboard in which it rests. and 
played upon. The hand which once evoked from it magic 
tones is crumbled up to dust, but, at any rate, it must be 
interesting to gaze on and hear the instrument which the 
great violinist prized so highly. Last month Burgomaster 
Borraggini invited a select audience to the town hall to 
hear Bronislaw Hubermann play on it. The violin had first 
to be re-strung, and then the performer played Bach’s 
“‘ Chaconne,” transcriptions from Schubert and Chopin, and, 
as a last piece, Paganini’s “ Witches’ Dance.” . 

Lugano.—Mr. Louis Lombard, the wealthy American 
railway magnate, owner of the Chateau de Travano, and his 
accomplished wife inaugurated, last month, a beautiful 


theatre which he has built. Sunday charity orchestral. 


concerts are given in the castle concert hall, of which Mr. 
Lombard himself is conductor—for he is not only passion- 
ately fond of music, but has studied it, and even written a 
comic opera. : > é . 
St. Petersburg.—The Conservatoire, in connection with 
the celebration of the bicentenary of the foundation of this 
city by Peter the Great, gave an historical concert of great 
interest. In addition to a march and hymns a capella of 
early eighteenth century, excerpts from old operas were 
given. One was from Araja’s “‘ Céphale et Procris,” the first 





opera composed to Russian text; others from works by 
Fomine, maitre-de-chapelle to Catherine II., Cavos, Verstov- 
ski, and Glinka; also songs and pieces by modern com- 
posers, including, of course, Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein. 
The music was given under the direction of MM. Galkine, 
Gabel, and Auer. 

Helsingfors.—The Philharmonic Society gave a fine per- 
formance of Liszt’s ‘“ Christus” at its last concert. 

Moscow.—M. Safonoff, director of the Russian Imperial 
Musical Society, at the annual meeting, spoke of the flourish- 
ing state of the society. The income for the past year 
amounted to about £17,000, and after all expenses there 
remained a surplus of over £3,000. From the large fund for 
widows and orphans twenty-eight persons received assistance. 


OBITUARY, 


NatTaLEe Bertini, composer and teacher of singing at the 
Palermo Conservatorio.—GrusEPPE CREMONINI, esteemed 
opera tenor ; died in Cremona ; 36.—Luocre Frrenczy- 
VERDIER, operetta soubrette, rln; aged 40.—Lovis 
FRIEDENTHAL, composer; died at Goérlitz; aged 81.— 
ANTONIO GasPAROTTO, distinguished organist at San Stefano, 
Venice ; aged 56.—Inma Gotz, gifted opera singer, Vienna ; 
aged 29.—Lzo Hexp, young composer of operettas, Vienna.— 
Eveine Henry, organist at Rennes ; aged 74.—Alfred James 
HIPKINs, see pp. 124 and 125.—A. Junemann, organist at 
Cassel ; died there.—Kasper Rupotex KrigegsMany, teacher 
of music at Sydney ; aged 73.—GivusEpre Marcuisio, pianist ; 
amongst his pupils was Queen Marguerite ; aged 72.—FARLEY 
Newman, author of works on harmony and composition.— 
PieTRo PELLEGRINI, pianist and composer; died at Brescia, 
at an advaneed age.—Wix1aM Prrts, organist for fifty years 
at the Brompton Oratory ; aged 74.—THzoporR REICHMANN, 
celebrated baritone; born 1849; the original Amfortas in 
** Parsival,” at Bayreuth, 1882.—Frrepricu Scurr, talented 
pianist; born 1840; died in Brussels.—Sopnre ScuHtoss- 
Gurav, celebrated contralto singer ; died at Diisseldorf ; aged 
83.—JuLiIus SELIGMANN, conductor and teacher in Glasgow ; 
aged 86.—FRranz JosEPH ZIERER, organist and church com- 
poser ; died at Trattenbach, aged 81.—Joun SrepMay, tenor ; 
vocalist and trainer of boys’ voices. 


The announcement of the death of MaLwina SCHNORR VON 
CAROLSFELD in last month’s Obituary is, we are glad to say, 
incorrect. This false report arose, according to the Signale, 
from the death of a lady of the same name. 
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whole of this book with his eyes wide open, and has practised the studies 
in the spirit of the author, should be able to play anything he puts his 
mind to—i.¢., when he has added to them a study of arfeggi, of which the 
present volume does not treat.”"—Monthly Musical Record, April, 1903. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S Concert March for 
Orchestra, 
ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLOURS, Op. 51. 
Arranged for 


Pianoforte Solo. Edition No. 6106a, net, 1s. 6d. 
Pianoforte Duet. Edition No. 61064, net, 2s, 
Organ (by E. Duncan). Edition No, 6106d, net, 2s. 
String Parts. Edition No. 6106c, each, net, 1s. 


Orchestral Score and Wind Parts may be had on hire. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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NOVELTIES OF AUGENER & CO., LONDON, 


published during the Quarter ending June 30th, 1903. 


Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
0. 
BACHE, F, E. Dors mon enfant (S.O.P. 176) 
BARTON, HORACE, Romance 
— Valse Brillante 
— Valse Arabesque 


BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Sonatas, mevised, pliant 
and fingered by G. Buonamici. 


No. I. Op.2. No.1. F minor net 
2. Op.2. No.2. A major ... net 
3 Op.2. No.3. C major ... net 
4. Op. 7. E flat major... net 
5. Op.10. No.1. C minor... net 
6. Op. 10. No.2. F major... net 
7. Op. 10. No. 3. D major... net 
8. Op. 13. C minor (Pathétique) net 
9. Op. 14. No.1, E major... net 

1o. Op. 14. No.2. G major... net 
11. Op. 22, E flat major net 
12, Op. 26, A flat major i net 
zg Op 271. Noa. x £ flat major * (quasi 

fantasia) oony x: 
14 Op. 27, No.2. Cc sharp minor. (Moon- 

light)... “- ov ~~ we 
15 Op. 28 D major. (Pastorale) net 
16. Op. 31. No.1. G major... net 
17. Op. 31. No.2, D minor... net 
18. Op, 31. No.3. E flat major net 
19. Op. 46. No.1. Gminor ... net 
20. Op. 49. No.2. Gmajor.. net 


80742 CHOPIN-ALBUM. A selection of Chopin's most 
popular Pianoforte Pieces. Reprinted from 
Klindworth’s Russian Publication, finally revised 


by Xaver Scharwenka ... eee ove C. net 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. or pinto in A, — 
31, No. 3. eee 


—— African Suite. Op. 38: — 
No, 2. A Negro Love-song 
4- Danse Négre ... 
—— Nourmahal’s Song. Op. a, No. I 


—— Incidental Music to ‘‘Herod.” Op, 47:— 
No, 2, Breeze-scene oe ove 
DIABELLI. Sonatinas. Edited and fingered by 
Eric Kuhlstrom, C, :— 
61232 += Book I, net 
61230 ae net 
DORN, EDOUARD. Paes Transriptons: — 
12056 Czar und Zimmermann (Lortzing) .. net 
DUSSEK. 6 Sonatinas, (E. Pauer) :— 
81224 Continental Fingennng ies = net 
81226 English Fingering om net 
ESIPOFF, STEPAN. Characteristic Pieces, Op. 
19 :-— 
No.1. Au Printemps. Idyll... 
2. Melodyin¥F major ... 
3. Elfentanz use oe ‘ 
GURLITT, C. 6 Scanian. x 121. Revised 
and fingered by O. Thiimer. C.:— 
8145a@ BookI. 3 Sonatinas, inc, candG ... net 
81456 II. 3 Sonatinas, in D, F and A minor net 
—— The same. 6 Sonatinas. ~ 121. With 
English fingering... each 
LISTZ, F. Transcription of “ Er ist gekommen, by 
R, Franz, revised by O, Thiimer ... C. 


wo ne 
| 
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| 
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Edition 
No. Pianoforte Solos (continued) :— 
LOESCHHORN. Rhythmical Study. Op. 197. 
Os Be. 
MASCHERONI, A. Romance sans paroles. (Song 
without words) 
935° 


MOSZKOWSKI, M. Op. a” “Album. 6 Morceaux 
(with portrait . 

NOLCK, A. Valse élégante. “Gg 95 - 

REINECKE, C. 12 Pieces ‘‘ to the Memory of my 
friend Cornelius Gurlitt” (on Canine Gurlitt’s 
Initials, C. G.). Op. 262 as yee 

RICHARDS, BRINLEY. Chime again, beautiful 
bells, by Sir H. Bishop, transcribed. nae > 


. Bound, net 6s. net 


6340 


by O. Thimer.. 
i a te SIGISMOND. Deux lon 
Etudes. . 2i— 

9352@ No.1. Fileuse.. on net 
93526 2. Toccatina eae po ic Ge. 

— Deux Orientales. Op. 10:— 
9353 No.1. Romance s net 
93534 2. Caprice net 


WILSON, G. D. The "Chapel in ‘the Mountains. 
Tone-picture, revised by O. Thiimer c. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
CURSCH-BUHREN,. Carpathian Dances (Aus den 
Karpathen). National Dances. Arranged net 
—— Hungarian Dances, Arranged ... - net 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Melodyinr. Arr. by A. Nélck 


ORGAN. 
CAPOCCI, FILIPPO, Pezzi Originali (Original 
an Pieces), Oblong :— 
Book XI. (Preludio, Offertorio, Canto elegiaco, 
Allegretto pastorale & Coro festivo) . net 
8742m Book XII. (Andantino, Allegro maestoso, er 
Preghiera and Hymnus) ‘ net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, 


DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. 3 Pieces. — Pr 
No. 1. Valse gracieuse... i 

2. Hornpipe 
3. Berceuse... ‘ 
11420 FIELD, J. 5 Nocturnes fo oes 
MOFFAT, A. Album Antique. 12 Classical Pieces :— 
75336  BookII. No. 7, Serenata (F. Bonporti); 8, Minu- 
etto and Trio (J. Ch. Span 5 A Lullab y (E. 
Barbelia) ; 10, Sarabanda and Allegro giocoso 
F. Geminiani); 11, Largo amoroso (F. M. 


87427 


net 


eracini); 12, Allegro rusticano (G. Tele- 
mann ve” Bet 
11622 PAPINI, G. Deux Airs Suédois ess) Tet 


DUETS FOR TWO VIOLINS. 


ARENA. A collection of Duets for 2 Violins, arranged 
in progressive order, carefully marked and an- 
notated by E. Heim :— 

11810@ Book Xa. Concert Duets rs M. ae and 
L. Spohr <o); pet 


VIOLONCELLO & PIANO. 


GURLITT, C. Sonatina. a ad No. 2. Arranged 
| iad 


768 
. by A, Nélck net 


5553 HARTY, HAMILTON. | ” Romance ‘and Scherzo. 
Op.8 ... ui bea?? Bet 

NOLCK, A. Serenade. “Op. 99 , 
1oo1g PAPINI. Deux Airs Suédois. Transcrits par E. 
Gillet. . sa 


RUBINSTEIN, A. Melody in in F. Arr. by A. Nélck 


139 


ne eh > 
| 
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AUGENER & CO.’S NOVELTIES (continued) :— 


Edition INSTRUMENTAL. , 
s. . 


aes GOUNOD-BACH. Meditation for Violin or Violon- 
cello with Pianoforte ape Organ or Second 
Violoncello ad /i.) ... om ian. 3.0 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


BASS SONGS. (In the Bass clef.) :— 
No. 71. Mendelssohn, ‘‘ Consume them all, Lord 


Sabaoth.” From ‘‘St. Paul” .. ' Met 1 — 
72. —— Recit., ‘I go on my way”; and 

Arioso, ‘‘ For the mountains shall depart.” 

From ‘‘ Elijah” net 1 — 


73- Handel. Recit., “My cup is full” ; and 
Air, ‘‘Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plain?” 


From ‘ Joshua” e net I— 
74. —— Recit., “My prayers are heard” 

and Aria, ‘Tears such as tender fathers 
shed.” From ‘‘ Deborah ”’ -. met I— 

75. —— Recit., ‘‘I rage, I ‘rage’ ; and 

Aria, ‘‘O ruddier than the asp il From 
‘* Acis and Galatea” os "at Fe 
D'ALQUEN, F. Ritheuiilinee, rue .. net 2— 
ESIPOFF, S. Onceagain. Song... . met 2— 

12505f FOXELL, W. J. ‘‘ Hurrah for the King!” yr nel 
6 Songs for Boys, with Unison Chorus) . net — 2 


GERMANIA. A collection of German Seem with 
English and German words :— 
No, 756. = Love and Bliss (‘‘Stirb, Lieb’ und 
Freud.”) R. Schumann ... Be net 1 
757 Messages (‘‘ Auftrige”). R. Schumann. net 
758 The Watch (‘‘Die Uhr”). C. Loewe. net 1 
HANDEL, Select Songs from the Oratorios and 
Operas, Edited by H, Heale :— 
No. 41. Recit., ‘‘ My prayers are heard ”’ ; and Air, 
‘* Tears such as tender fathers shed,” for 


lal 


Bass. From “Deborah” ... . net r— 
42. Air, ‘How beautiful are the feet, ” for 
Soprano. From ‘‘The Messiah” ... net 1 — 


43. Aria, ‘‘Vinto é l'Amor,” for Soprano. 
From ‘* Ottone”’ .. Met I— 

44. Recit., ‘‘I rage, I rage ": and Air, “O 
ruddier than the cherry,” for Bass. From 


‘* Acis and Galatea” a ae ae 

8933 JENSEN, A. 7 Songs. (Aus dem spanischen Lieder- 
buche.) A.&G .. -. het 2— 

McLEAN, W. R. Ss A Dresden “Love Story. 
Song... ~~ at = 
MILLER, KARL, “Inclusions, "Song o. net 2— 

— The little Barleystack, (An Stdicin Eorna.) 
Song with Violin obbligato .. .. = Met 2— 


PARKYNS, BEATRICE, Le Portrait. ‘* Fondly I 
gaze.” With French and English words. 
No. 1 in D, No. 2 in B flat, No. 3 inc each, net 2 — 
8942 PURCELL, H. 20 Favourite Songs, edited by 
E. Duncan. _ Bound, with Portrait, net 5/-; net 2 — 
WARNER, WALDO. The Scent of theGorse. Song. 


net 2— 
TWO-PART SONGS. 


41136 MOFFAT, A. ‘‘ With well-filled parr Hunting 
Song for 2 Female Voices ... -. net —4 


BOOKS. 


9215 CROKER, NORRIS. Handbook for Singers. Cr. 8vo. 
3rd Edition. Bound, net 2s. 6d.; paper, net 2 — 
gt92_ PETERSON, PROF. FRANKLIN. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Theory. A sequel to the 
‘«Elements of Music,” and intended to prepare 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theor- 
etical Works. Crown 8vo, 4th Edition. 
Bound, net 1 6 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
Also 6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W., 
and City Branch, 22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 








ENRY PURCELL’S Twenty Favourite Songs. 
Edited by EDMONSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


Edition No, 8942, 8vo. Net, 2/-. 
Or bound with Portrait, Edition No. 8942.* . Net, 5/-. 


Works by HENRY PURCELL published before. 
Edition 
No. Sones. 
Come unto these yellow sands (Ariel’s song). Airand chorus... 1 — 
The same. Arranged by J. Hullah oe ww 6 
Full fathom five. Air and Chorus (Tempest) ~~ So 
I attempt from love’s sickness. In F minor np sal ww 6 
The same. In G (arranged by A. Moffat) I1— 
Kind fortune smiles (Ariel’s song) ... ase oe ove ow 6 
Nymphs and shepherds come away. From The Libertine 


(arranged by A. Moffat) .. eve wow I 
Thy genius lo! (The Massacre of Paris). ‘te the Bass ‘clef oe & 6 
The same. Arranged by J. Hullah we ose wo I 
When I am laid in earth (Dido’s lament) .. — 6 


Ye twice ten-hundred deities. From The ieting " Queen 
(arranged by A. Moffat) ... oe oe eee oe ~~ 2— 


Vocat Duets. 


. 4129 6 Vocal Duets, edited and arranged with Pianoforte Accom- 


paniment from the Original Edition by Alfred Moffat. 4to 1 — 


PIaANo. 
8300¢ Popular Pieces (Suites, Overtures, etc.) for ae Re- 
vised and Edited by E. Pauer. 4to au 2— 
VIOLINS AND Piano. 
SONATAS FOR TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO. From “ Classica) 
Violin Music of Celebrated Masters.”” Arranged by G. Jensen. 
7410 The Golden Sonata seb we 8 
7429 Sonata in B minor one ioe ee eae es an wow I 
7430 Sonata in A minor "a a ase ee aoe we 2 
7431 Sonata in c major ve we nee ‘ee veh he eo 1 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIaAno. 


7715@ Sarabanda e Gavotta, ee. ‘eis A. Moffat {aioe 
Antique, Vol. I.) ... I1— 


76625 Melodie (Album Classique, Vol. Il. ) ans des isa Ae a 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., 
6, New Burlington Street, W, ; also 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 





ERLIOZ’ “ Damnation de Faust.” we 
ee eT Sylphes, transcribed for the Pianoforte by 

iszt .. ow 4 

Marche hongroise (Rakoczy March) for the Pianoforte _... 4:— 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
Also 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





AUL WACHS’S FAVOURITE COMPOSI- 
TIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


s. d, 
Au Printemps. Valse . iso = oes ‘he iol ow 
Danse des Marionettes... un ee ptr = poe eas ow 5 
Il était une fois ... ae ons died wet he rs, * - 4 
Joyeux Anniversaire ... oul ome ove as ode hee w. S— 
Le Grillon ine “~ - a om 
Le Joyeux Remouleur ‘(The Joyous Grinder) os a 
Le Pas des Graces me -5- 
Le Pas des Vestales -5- 
Marche Circassienne  ... -5- 
Ninon-Gavotte ... _5- 
Petit Mignon _... oe 4- 
Rosette et Kiki (very easy) ee 3— 
Valse Parisienne... _5- 


AUGENER & CO., London, 
199, Regent Street, and 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 
also 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








